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ABSTRACT 

Intended to provide the schools of California with a 
standard for assessing their existing writing programs and a tool for 
designing new programs , this handbook addresses both the content and 
the teaching methodology of a writing program. Sections of the 
handbook provide (1) background information on the teaching of 
writing; (2) a discussion of the writing process through its many 
stagesy (3) advice on implementing a school-wide writing program; (4) 
the important elements to consider when establishing a staff 
development program for the teaching of writing; and (5) a checklist 
for assessing a school's writing program. The discussion of each 
writing component includes a narrative and suggested activities, 
which are adaptable to various grade levels. A list of selected 
references appears at the end of the handbook , and suggestions lor 
further reading appear throughout the document. (MHC) 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: Those who developed this 
handbook followed all eight stages in the writing 
process, which are described on pages 1 1 through 24 
of the document. The editing stage, as described on 
page 19, was composed of these tasks: (I) adhering to 
the rules of the language and a recognized style; 
(2) using good diction- (3) following logical syntax; 

(4) making the text and its references accurate; 

(5) developing a good format; and (6) proofreading 
at each step in the process of preparing the manu- 
script for printing. In addition to the references cited 
on pages 19 and 20 of this handbook, the editor used 
Webster :s New Collegiate Dictionary and Webster's 
Third New International Dictionary to resolve any 
questions regarding preferred spelling and syllabica- 
tion. The Bureau of Publications has developed its 
own style for footnotes and bibliographical entries; 
thus, the editor did not use The Chicago Manual of 
Style as a guide for such entries, but he did use that 
stylebook as a guide for resolving other matters of 
style and for preparing the index, which he added to 
the 1983 revised edition of the handbook. 

To achieve good readability, the editor had the 
text set on a maximum line length of IS picas in 1 1- 
point Times Roman type, and he had one point of 
leading added between each line of type. The head- 
^°^^3ch section of the handbook were set in 30- 
point Times boldface type. The material in the 
appendix was set in lO-point type, and the footnotes, 
this note, and the index were set in 8-point type. The 
typesetter, Leatrice Shimabukuro, used a computer- 
ized phototypesetting machine and magnetic aioks 
for composing the manuscript. 

The sidebars, which appear in the margins of the 
handbook, were selected by George Nemetz and the 
editor to highlight as many of the central ideas of the 
text as it was possible to emphasize. In addition, the 
format was designed to capture the spirit of laS writ- 
ing process and to complement the text. To achieve 
the desired graphic effe('t, the artists made high con- 
trast prints of the photographs and screened them to 
60 percent of their original intensity. 

In 1984 the Educational Press Association of 
America awarded the handbook and its preparers 
distinguished achievement awards in recognition of 
the quality of the writing, editing, and graphics in the 
document. 

T.RS, 
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" JAe limits of my language 
stand for the limits of my 
world.'' 

Ludwig yvittgenstein 
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Foreword 



As a people who value 
the lessons of history, we 
must realize that our very 
survival depends primarily 
on our collective abilities 
to speak and write clearly 
and precisely and to be 
understood as we strive to 
understand others. 



I am convinced of the power of 
language, of its necessity to our 
lives, and of its vital role in 
education. I am equally convinced 
of the consequences to our society 
if we are imprecise or illogical in 
our use of language and if we 
ignore its beauty or debase its 
heritage. I am so convinced of this 
that I propose here, as I have in 
the past, to give the highest 
possible priority to helping all who 
are involved in education— teachers, 
students, school administrators, 
parents— gain the language skills 
they need to communicate well. 
Without such skills— listening, 
speaking, reading, writing— our 
students and educators alike remain 
crippled in whatever they attempt 
to do. 

I believe that through oui 
language, in all its forms, we 
maintain our position of highest 
order in the animal kingdom. With 
that same language, we define 
ourselves as we are and what we 
hope to be. It is through what we 
say and what we write that we 
maintain our history as a civilized 
society. Language is our link with 
both the past and the future— with 
who we were and who we will 
inevitably be. As a people who 
value the lessons of history, we 
must realize that our very survival 
depends primarily on our collective 
abilities to speak and write clearly 
and precisely and to be understood 
as we Strive to understand others. 

This handbook was prepared in 
the light of the centrality of 
language in our lives. I know that 
the effort to help students learn to 
speak and write with facility is one 
of the most difficult tasks teachers 
face. However, I also know that 
most teachers have not been well 



prepared to teach writing. Although 
they may be very knowledgeable in 
specific subject matter areas, most 
teachers do not know how to elicit 
good student writing— do not know, 
the stages of the writing process. In 
fact, I have noted that many 
teachers seem to be afraid to write 
and, thus, cannot serve as models 
for their students. This is largely 
true because, until recently, writing 
simply was not emphasized in most 
teacher preparation programs. 

Obviously, staff development 
programs for planning and 
establishing good writing programs 
are needed, and this handbook was 
developed to facilitate that. If it is 
used properly, the handbook can be 
a valuable tool for those wishing to 
assess the quality of a school's 
writing program, to pinpoint the 
needs for staff development, and to 
plan and implement a new 
program. 

In providing for effective staff 
development in the teaching of 
writing, we in California are 
fortunate because of the emergence 
in 1974 of the University of 
California, Berkeley/ Bay Area 
Writing Project. I have followed its 
development from the beginning, 
and I have given my wholehearted 
support to efforts to expand it to 
other sites in the state. We now 
have 19 such sites, and the statewide 
effort has become known as the Cali- 
fornia Writing Project, which is 
described in Appendix B. 

I believe the California Writing 
Project is one of the most effective 
staff development efforts for 
improving the teaching of writmg. 
Its emergence was most timely, and 
I hope that this handbook will be 
useful not only for those trained 
through the project but also for all 
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others who need help in planning 
and carrying out staff development 
programs in this curricular area. 

Several of those who worked on 
this publication are associated with 
the California Writing Project. 
Thus, many of the ideas in the 
handbook reflect the eminent 
practicality and effectiveness of that 
project. I congratulate those who 
worked on this document for 



producing what I believe is one of 
the most useful tools I have ever 
encountered for helping educators 
develop effective programs for the 
teaching of writing. 

Superintemknt of Public Instruction 




- 

/ / y »' /' /' 



"/ don't know what I think 
until I see what Vve said. ** 

E. M. Forster 
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''Writing is tf^basic stuff of education. It has been sorely 
neglected in ouhsdiools." , * \ 

• \^ ' Donald //. \^ravc.s 
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"Several of those who 
worked on this handbook 
are associated with the 
California Writing Project. 
Thus, many of the ideas 
in the handbook reflect 
the eminent practicality 
and effectiveness of that 
project. " 

Bill Ilonig 



Preface 



This handbook and those 
that have been prepared 
in other curricular areas 
are addressed to those 
individuals and groups 
that wish to review and 
improve educational 
programs. 



One of the major missions of the 
California Stale Department of 
Education in the 1980s is to 
provide leadership and assistance to 
those persons and local agencies 
that are working to improve the 
instructional programs in our 
schools. As Superintendent Bill 
Honig has said, "We will :»hift the 
emphasis in the Department from 
bureaucratic processes, such as the 
reading of plans, to the provision 
of substantive assistance in 
curriculum and instruction." The 
production of curriculum 
handbooks, such as this one on 
writing, supports Superintendent 
Honig's mission for the Department. 

This handbook and those liiat 
have been prepared in other 
curricular areas are addressed to 
those individuals and groups that 
wish to revie>.v and improve 
educational programs. However, Uie 
documents are addressed more 
specifically to those persons at 
school site levels who plan and 
implement curricula. 

The Handbook for Planning an 
Effective Writing Program was 
designed to provide schools with a 
standard for assessing the quality of 
their writing programs and for 
developing new improved programs 
when it is appropriate. Our intent is 
that the handbook augment, not 
supplant, other curriculum 
documents, such as the Model Cur- 
riculum Standards, the English Lan- 
guage Framework for California 
Public Schools, the Reading Frame- 
work for California Public Schools, 
the county superintendents' Course 
of Study, and locally developed 
planning and curriculum guides. 

We are most grateful for the 
contributions, advice, and assistance 
provided by members of the 
committee that helped prepare the 
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75,000 copies of this handbook are 
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awarded the handbook and its pre- 
parers distinguished achievement 
awards in recognition of the quality 
of the writing, editing, and graphics 
in the docu-nent. Thus, all of those 
involved in the handbook's develop- 
ment and production can be justifi- 
ably proud of their creative efforts. 
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very popular "Writing in the 80's" 
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L Introduction to the Handbook 



The Purpose 
of the Handbook 
This handbook was designed 
to provide the schools of California 
with a standard for assessing theii 
existing writing programs and a 
tool for helping them design nev; 
programs. Thus, the intended 
audience for the publication 
includes all those people at the 
school level who have responsi- 
bilities for planning curricula. 
However, in addition to curriculum 
specialists, teachers, and school 
administrators, the audience also 
includes school site councils, 
parents, and students responsible 
for planning writing programs. 

School-level planners will find the 
handbook helpful in identifying the 
strengths and weaknesses of existing 
or proposed writing programs and 
in selecting strategies for change. 
The writers of the handbook have 
addressed both the content and 
teaching methodology of a writing 
program; t\di is, what ought to be 
taught and how. The discussion of 
each writing component includes a 
narrative and suggested activities, 
which are adaptable to various 
grade levels. However, readers are 
urged to add their own ideas to 
these lists of suggestions, thereby 
making the handbook more imme- 
diately useful to them. A list of 
selected references appears at the 



end of the handbook, and sugges- 
tions for further reading appear 
throughout the document. 

Since the handbook's writers 
focus primarily on the components 
of a writing program, those desiring 
more information regarding the 
broad curriculum of English may 
wish to consult the English Lan- 
guage Framework for California 
Public Schools, a publication of the 
California State Department of 
Education. However, it should be 
emphasized that this handbook is 
intended to complement, not 
supplant, the framework. While the 
handbook is consistent with the 
framework, its purpose differs. 

The users of this handbook will 
also find a new Department 
publication most useful. Practical 
Ideas for Teaching Writing as a 
Process, which came off the presses 
early in 1986, is a collection of spe- 
cific classroom strategies and sugges- 
tions for teaching writing according 
to the process outlined in this hand- 
book. The new book, which had its 
beginning in the California Writing 
Project at the University of Califor- 
nia, Irvine, is the brainchild of Carol 
Booth Olson, codirector of that proj- 
ect. Each chapter of the new book 
begins with an essay by an authority 
in the field of English education in 
which the person presents a strategy 
for teaching writing as a process. 
Each essay is followed by specific 



"The difference between 
the right word and the 
alntost right word is the 
difference between the 
lightning and the lightning 
bug/' 

Mark Twain 




An effective writing 
program is a schoolwide 
effort involving writing as 
a means of ieai i/r 'i dl 
curri 



classroom techniques for employing 
the strategy, and these were written 
by teachers who have used the tech- 
niques succesrfully in their classes. 
(For informatiou on ordering the 
new book, see the Selected Publica- 
tions of the Department of Educa- 
tion at the end of this handbook.) 
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asic Principles 
of an Effective 
Writing Program 



An effective writing program: 

• Is a schoolwide effort im'olving 
writing as a means of learning in 
all curricular areas 

• Provides a wide range of 
writing experiences for learning 
in all subject matter areas 

• Builds on students' interests 
and on their reading and oral 
language experiences 

• Offers the opportunity for 
students at any level to develop 
^fluency before they are overly 
burdened with the fear of 
error, but with the expectation 
that they will later attain 
mastery of form and correct- 
ness (Fluency, as used here 
and elsewhere in this docu- 
ment, means the ease and 
confidence with which a writer 
is able to put thoughts on 
paper. It is the facility for 
being able to write without the 
constraints and fear of error.) 

• Provides for adequate '*time on 
task," which is basic to the 
learning process 

• Provides staff development for 
the instructional staff 

• Helps students to discover that 
writing is a way of learning 
about one's self and about the 
world, of developing thinking 



skills, of generating new ideas, 
and of helping one to survive 
in an increasingly dynamic and 
complicated society 

An effective writing program 
treats writing ns a process, a con- 
cept which regards the act of 
writing as an interrelated scries of 
creative activities. Included within 
this scries are prewriting, writing, 
responding, revising, editing, 
developing skills with the con- 
ventions of writing, evaluating, 
and postwriting. The process has 
several stages in which: 

• All parts of the process are 
given appropriate attention. 

• Instruction in specific skills is 
integrated into the writing 
process at appropriate points. 

• Students write frequently. 

• Students write in all subject 
areas. 

• Students write in many modes, 
such as descriptive, narrative, 
persuasive, and so forth. 

• Students write for a variety of 
audiences ?;nd purposes. 

• Teachers serve as models by 
doing the same exercises they 
assign their students. 

An effective writing program 
produces students who: 

• Believe that what they have to 
say is important. 

• Are motivated to write, because 
they feel they have something 
significant to say. 

• Write fluently, coherently, and 
correctly and with economy of 
expression. 

• Do not overl* fear putting 
their ideas on paper for the 
consideration of others. 

• Realize that composing is an 
important learning tool in all 
curricular areas. 
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• Are able to write in many 
modes and for a variety of 
audiences and purposes. 

• Readily engage in revising and 
editing early drafts. 

• Pursue the writing task without 
spending undue time "staring at 
a blank p ge." 

• Evidence some enjoyment of 
the act of writing. 

(NOTE: For further reading on the 
basic principles of an effective writing 
program, see the entries in the Selected 
References for James L. Kinneavy, 
James Moffett, and Lev Vygotsky; also 
see Practical Ideas for Teaching 
Writing as a Process.) 
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eview of Research 
on the Teaching 
of Writing 



The basic question the writers 
of this handbook attempted 
to answer is "What are the com- 
ponents of an effective writing 
program?' While the suggesti' ns in 
the handbook are based on research 
of teaching practices that have con- 
tributed to improvement in writing 
abilities, they are also based on the 
professional backgrounds and experi- 
ences of the handbook's writers and 
reviewers. Although many practices 
merit additional research, much is 
already known about which practices 
in teaching the writing process are 
effective.^ Since several of these 
findings are in conflict with wide- 
spread practices in the schools, 
both the effective and ineffective 
practices are identified here: 

• Grammar. Perhaps the most 
widely ignored research finding 
is that the teaching of formal 
grammar, if divorced from the 
process of writing, has little or 




no effect on the writing ability 
of students.2 Studies from 1906 
through 1976 have repeatedly 
reached this conclusion.^ It 
seems to make no difference 
whether the system taught is 
traditional, structural, or trans- 
formational grammar."* ^ Such 
instruction, when not directly 
related with the writing pro- 
cess, does not help students 
improve their writing.^ 

Furthermore, some researchers 
have concluded that in pro- 
grams in which excessive time 
is devoted to the study of 
grammar independently of the 
writing process, the effects are 
negative. They have found 
that the quality of writing 



^Elizabeth F. Hayncs, "Using Research in 
Preparing to Teach Writing,'* English Journal, 
Vol. 67 (January, 1978), 82—88. 



^Wilbur W. Hatfield, An Experience 
Curriculum in English. A Report of the 
Curriculum Commission, National Council of 
Teachers of English. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 1935, p. 228. 

^Ingrid M. Strom, Research in Grammar and 
Usage and Its Implications for Teaching Writing, 
Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana 
University, Vol. 36. No. 5 (September, I960), 
13-14. 

-♦Stephen J. Sherwin, Four Problems in 
Teaching English: A Critique of Research. 
Scranton, Pcnn.: International Textbook Co., 
1969, p. 156. 

^W. B. Elley and others, "The Role of 
Grammar in a Secondary School English 
Curriculum," Research in the Teaching of 
English. Vol- 10 (spring, 1976), 17-18. 

^Richard Braddock and others. Research in 
Written Composition. Urbana, 111.; National 
Council of Teachers of English, 1963, p. 83. 



Much is already known 
about which practices in 
teaching the writing 
process are effective. 
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The act of writing, in 
and of itself does not 
necessarily improve the 
quality of a student's 
writing. 



of students enrolled in such 
programs not only does not 
improve but may even decline.'' 
This is not to say that the 
study of grammar has no 
place in a writing program. A 
knowledge of the conventions 
of the writing of standard 
English, including appropriate 
grammar and usage, is impor- 
tant to students, particularly 
when they edit and revise 
their writing. However, it is 
best taught when a specific 
need for it emerges in a 
student's writing, not in 
isolation from actual writing. It 
is the latter approach to the 
teaching of grammar which is 
not supported by research. 

• Sentence combining. Sentence 
combining is a technique for 
combining short sentences into 
longer, carefully constructed 
sentences. Over the past ten 
years, several studies of classes 
from the elementary school level 
through the first year in college 
have shown that sentence- 
combining exercises, both oral 
and written, even when conducted 
with little or no grammatical 
terminology, can be effective in 
increasing the sentence-writing 
maturity of students.^ ^ 



'Herbert J. Muller, The Uses of English: 
Guides for the Teaching of Biglish from the 
Anglo-American Conference at Dartmouth 
College. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc., 1967. p. 102. 

*Frank 0*Hare, Senience-Combtnmg: Improving 
Student Writing Without Formal Grammar 
Instruction, Urbana, III.: National Council of 
Teachers of English, 1973, pp. 57, 68. 

^Charles Cooper, "Research Roundup: Oral 
and Written Composition," Biglish Journal, Vol. 
64 (December, 1975), 72. 

'ojohn C. Mellon, Transformational 
Sentence-Combining: A Method for Enhancing 
the Development of Syntactic Fluency in English 
Composition, NOTE Research Report No. 10. 
Urbana, III.: National Council of Teachers of 
English, 1969, pp. 35, 71, 74. 



• Quantity. The act of writing, in 
and of itself, does not necessarily 
improve the quality of a student's 
writing. That is, just increasing 
the number of writing opportu- 
nities without providing appro- 
priate instruction and other 
learning opportunities does not, 
in and of itself, result in a 
significant improvement of 
students' writing skills." '2 13 14 

• Response. On the other hand, 
some research indicates that 
writing which includes responses 
from peers or teachers pro- 
duces superior results. Response, 
the reader's reaction to a 

piece of writing, appears to be 
what makes quantity effec- 
tive. 16 (See page 16 in this 
handbook for a description of 
responding as one of the steps 
in the writing process.) 




"Paul Dressel and others, "The Effect of 
Writing Frequency Upon Essay-Type Writing 
Proficiency at the College Level," Journal of 
E(htcational Research, Vol. 46 (December, 1952), 
292. 



•2Frank Heys, Jr., "The Theme-a-Week 
Assumption: A Report of an Experiment," 
English Journal Vol. 51 rMay, 1962), 320. 322. 

"Lois V. Arnold, "Writer's Cramp and 
Eyestrain— Arc They Paying Off?* English 
Journal, Vol. 53 (January, 1964), 14. 

'^Mark Christiansen, "Tripling Writing and 
Omitting Readings in Freshman English: An 
Experiment," College Composition and 
Communication, Vol. 16 (May, 1965). 123-124. 

'*Paul B. Diederich, Measuring Growth in 
English. Urbana: 111.: National Council of 
Teachers of English, 1974, p. 22. 

'^Braddock and others. Research in Written 
Composition, pp. 69-70. 
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• Correcting, Praising what stu- 
dents do well improves their 
writing more than correction of 
what they do badly J' Inten- 
sive correction does no more to 
improve writing than moderate 
correction. 

• Reading. Writing programs that 
encourage students to read 
extensively and that devote 
time to the study of written 
prose are effective in improving 
student writing. 20 21 22 23 

• Prewriting. Most recently, 
researchers have been focusing 
more on tiie process of writing 
itself and less on teacher 
behavior and writing as a 
finished product. These 
researchers have found that an 
emphasis on prewriting activi- 
ties leads to improved student 
writing. Prewriting, in this 
instance, means any exercise, 
experience, or activity intended 
to encourage a writer's creative 
thought prior to the act of 
drafting his or her manuscript. 
These structured motivational 
activities may occur before or 
during the writing process and 
involve students in thinking. 



"Daniel J. Dieterich, "Composition Evaluation: 
Options and Advice," English Journal, Vol. 61 
(November, 1972), 1,269. 

'^Charles R. Cooper, "Research Roundup: Oral 
and Written Composition,*' English Journal, Vol. 
63 (September, 1974), 103. 

>^Strom, Research in Grammar and Osage, pp. 
6-7. 

^Encyclopedia of Educational Research, Fourth 
Edition. Edited by Robert L. Ebel. London: The 
Macmillan Company, Collier-Macmillan Limited, 
1969, p. 450. 

"Heys, "The Thcme-a-Week Assumption," p. 
322. 

"Christiansen, **TripIing Writing and Omitting 
Readings in Freshman English," p. 124. 

^^Nathan S. Blount, "Research on Teaching 
Literature, Language and Composition" in 
Second Handbook of Research on Teaching. 
Edited by Robert M. W. Travers. Chicago: Rand 
McNally and Co., 1973, p. 1,084. 




talking, writing, and working in 
groups. (See page 11 in the 
handbook for a further discus- 
sion of prewriting.p 25 26 27 28 

• Modeling. Sharing writing with 
peers, editing in groups, 
imitating prose models, and 
encouraging teacher partici- 
pation in writing assignments 
are all practices that have 
resulted in the improvement 
of student writing. 3o 

More and more writing programs 
based on the research findings cited 
above are beginning to emerge. 
Preeminent among these programs 
are the University of California, 
Berkeley/ Bay Area Writing Project 



^^Charles R. Cooper, "Research Roundup: Oral 
and Written Composition," English Journal, Vol. 

63 (September, 1974), 102. 

^^Charles R. Cooper, "Research Roundup: Oral 
and Written Compositron," English Journal, Vol. 
62 (November, 1973), 1,202. 

2*Lee Odell, "Measuring the Effect of 
Instruction in Pre-Writing," Research in the 
Teaching of English, Vol. 8 (fall, 1974), 240. 

2'Janet Emig, The Composing Processes of 
Tivelfth Graders. Urbana, III.: National Council 
of Teachers of English, 1971, pp. 98-99. 

^^Charles K. Stallard, "An Analysis of the 
Writing Behavior of Good Student Writers," 
Research in the Teaching of English, Vol. 8 (fall, 
1974), 211, 217. 

^Charles R. Cooper, "Research Roundup: Oral 
and Written Composition," English Journal, Vol. 

64 (December, 1975), 74. 

^<^Doris V. Gunderson, "Research in the 
Teaching of English," English Journal, Vol. 60 
(September, 1971), 793. 



Praising what students do 
well improves their writing 
more than correction of 
what they do badly. 



The language arts are 
interrelated and are more 
difficult to learn when 
they are taught in 
isolation from each other. 



and an outgrowth from it, the 
California Writing Project, which 
includes 19 writing centers across 
the state. These centers provide 
teachers of writing with in-service 
education, which reflects the find- 
ings of the current research in 
writing. (See Appendix B for a 
description of the California Writ- 
ing Project and a list of the 
projects.) 

(NOTE: For additional information 
on research in the teaching of writing, 
sec the entries in Selected References; 
also see "\Vc Arc All Oul-of-Daic 
Scientists," by Owen Thomas, in 
Practical Ideas for Teaching Writing 
as a Process.) 



ntegration 

of the Language Arts 

The language arts— listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing— are 
interrelated and are more difficult 
to learn when they are taught in 
isolation from each other. People 
learn language in a sequence that 
moves from listening and speaking 
to r'^iding and writing; therefore, 
an effective writing program 
necessarily builds on and is 
reinforced by oral language 
experiences and is enhanced by 
extensive reading. 

Similarly, the conventions of 
language— such as spelling, gram- 
mar, punctuation, diction, and 
usage— are not learned well when 
taught in isolation. They are best 
learned at appropriate points in the 
writing process, because students can 
practice the interrelationships of the 
skills in their own writing. The 
immediacy of the effort helps to 
make the conventions more 
understandable and meaningful 
for them. 

Students may also perceive the 
relationships of the writing process 




to the development of cognitive 
skills and imagination. As they 
receive new information through 
reading and listening, they can 
begin to integrate that information 
into theik framework of past knowl- 
edge by speaking and writing about it. 
Because the writing process evokes 
thought and imagination, writing 
can be an effective tool for learning 
in all subjects. 

(NOTE: For further reading on 
integration of the language arts, sec the 
entries for Michael Marland, Nancy 
Martin, and James Moffctt in the 
Selected References.) 



otivation for 
Students to Write 

At the heart of the 
writing process is motivation, and 
teachers can do much to help their 
students become motivated to write. 
Students want to express themselves 
and communicate with others, bat 
they often believe that what they 
have to say is unimportant and, as 
a result, they tend to be careless 
in their writing. They will believe 
that their writing is important 
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if they have experiences that 
confirm that belief. Such experi- 
ences are likely to occur if they 
are given opportunities to write on 
topics of deep concern to them 
or with which they are intimately 
familiar. 

When writers are in control of 
their topics, they experience the 
power of language. Students know 
that they can anger, delight, and 
comfort others with oral language, 
but they seldom experience such 
reactions to their writing. However, 
they realize how powerful written 
language can be when they receive 
responses to their writing. For 
example, if, through their writing, 
students receive a pamphlet in the 
mail or bring about a change in 
school rules, they begin to realize 
that writing can be useful and 
powerful and that how something is 
written is important. 

Students must also have confi- 
dence that they are capable of 
expressing themselves on paper. 
"Writer's block," the fear of writ- 
ing, often occurs because of the 
students' overriding concern with 
correctness, not because they have 
nothing to say about a topic. This 
paralyzing concern is learned behavior 
that can be reversed by teachers who 
reinforce everything their students do 



right. The confidence students gain 
through such affirmation will help 
them achieve correctness and facility 
with written expression. 

Finally, students need to believe 
that writing is valuable. Most 
students seldom see adults writing. 
Indeed, writing is a private act, 
often done in isolation. As a result, 
students seldom witness the stages 
of pondering, revising, and editing 
that occur in the writing process. 
The more that students witness 
teachers and parents writing, the 
more likely they are to place value 
on writing. When teachers and 
parents do writing assignments with 
students and share their successes 
and failures, the students are more 
likely to develop an appreciation of 
the value of writing. 

Unless students perceive the art 
of writing as important, valuable, 
and possible, they tend to produce 
merely isolated samples of writing 
that are relatively lifeless, per- 
functory, awkward, and dull. When 
their teachers and parents dwell on 
correctness rather than on content, 
students are likely to see writing 
only as an obligation imposed from 
without rather than as a need to 
express oneself. (See Appendix A 
for the National Council of 
Teachers of English's suggestions 




''Achilles exists only 
through Homer, Take 
away the art of writing 
from this world, and you 
will probably take away 
its glory.'* 

Framots Rene dc Chawaubnatul 
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for parents on "How to Help Your 
Child Become a Better Writer.") 

(NOTE: For further reading on motivat- 
ing students to write, see the entries for 
Peter Elbow and Ken Macrorie in the 
Selected References.) 



The Use of Computers 
in Writing 
Recognizing that motivation 
is "at the heart of the writing 
process," an increasing number of 
teachers throughout the nation are 
experimenting with microcomputers 
to motivate children to improve 
their writing skills, especially in the 
revising and editing stages of the 
writing process. Although it may be 
too early to determine how much 
long-term impact these machines will 
have in helping students express 
themselves in writing, the excitement 
of those who are using computers to 
teach writing is unmistakable. (For a 
further discussion of the use of com- 
puters, see Stephen Marcus's article, 
"Computers in the Curriculum," in 
Appendix D.) 



The consensus of those who have 
used computers to teach writing 
indicates that such machines offer 
these advantages: 

• They permit students to record 
ideas much faster than they 
could record them with a 
pencil and paper; thus, fluency 
is incre<ised. 

• They nrake revising and editing 
much easier, thus facilitating 
sentence combining and the 
process of reexamining and 
refining what has been written. 

• With most word processors, 
students can produce more 
legible copies of what they 
have "written" than they can 
with paper and pen. 

• Material can be stored more 
easily. 

• They make ,he writing task 
easier for handicapped students. 

• Through certain types of 
programming, students can 
have their work evaluated 
quickly and objectively for very 
specific matters, such as 
spelling. 

Although the reports from those 
who have used word processors to 








teach writing are, for the most part, 
very positive, many of them offer 
these cautions: 

• Prior to purchasing equipment 
and software, educators should 
determine their students' precise 
needs, and they should do 
appropriate reading and 
research regarding what is 
available in this rapidly grow- 
ing field. (Educators may find 
the Department of Education's 
Educational Software Preview 
Guide particularly helpful in 
selecting appropriate software 
for their educational programs.) 

• Those who purchase computers 
for classroom use should make 
certain that the equipment and 
its accompanying software have 
word processing capabilities. 
Computers that do not include 
word processors are of little 
value in programs for the 
teaching of writing. 

• Teachers must be fully trained 
not only in the operation of 
the equipment but also in its 
applications to the writing 
process. 

• Schools should not try to 
implement a program with too 
few computers to meet the 
needs of their students. 

• An expert who can correct any 
malfunctions of the equipment 
must be immediately available. 

• Some students will write better 
with paper and pencil than 
with a computer. 

• Students who do not know 
how to type need to be given 
some instruction at the 
keyboard before they use the 
word processor. 

(NOTE; For additional information on 
the use of computers in writing, see 
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Appendix D and the entries in the 
Selected References for Hugh Burns, 
Robert Levin and Claire Doyle, Peter 
McWilliams, Helen Schwartz, William 
Wresch, and William Zinsser; also see 
Computers in Composition Instruction, 
Teaching Writing Through Technology, 
and the Department of Education's 
Computers in Education: Goals and 
Content and Improving Writing in Cali- 
fornia Schools: Problems and Solutions.) 

The Use of This 
Handbook 
This handbook is not 
intended to be prescriptive; it is 
intended to be a source of 
motivation and guidance for those 
at the school site level who wish to 
examine and perhaps change a 
school's writing program. Neither is 
it intended to be exhaustive in its 
recommendations and examples 
regarding the establishment of 
writing programs. Rather, it is 
intended to prompt curriculum 
planners at the school site level to 
inform themselves regarding what is 
known about the teaching and 
learning of writing and then to plan 

J9 



This handbook is not 
intended to be 
prescriptive; it is intended 
to be a source of 
motivation and guidance 
for those at the school 
site level who wish to 
examine and perhaps 
change a school's vmting 
program. 



and implement a new writing 
program, as appropriate. 

Accordingly, the checklist near 
the end of this document should be 
thought of as a means for assessing 
teaching materials, methodologies, 
approaches, and curriculum guides, 
not as a means for evaluating 
teachers. It is the writing program 
which must be scrutinized. This will 



require classroom observations; 
interviews of students, teachers, 
administrators, and parents; a study 
of the learning environment in the 
school; a review of pertinent 
curriculum guides; an examination 
of student writing; and a study of 
the teaching materials and text- 
books currently in use. 




or 
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"Reading makcth a full maru 
conference a ready nunt^ mid 
writing an exact man." 

iriuufs liaum 



II. The Writing Process 



The writing process might be 
described as having several stages 
or phases, including prewriting, 
writing, responding, revising, 
editing, developing skills with the 
conventions of writing, evaluating, 
and postwriting. While the writing 
program should include oppor- 
tunities for students to become 
aware of these stages and to have 
learning experiences in each of 
them, the stages should not be 
thought of as necessarily sequential 
or linear in nature. Rather, the 
stages are largely recursive; for 
example, during the writing stage 
students might edit for the con- 
ventions of writing (spelling, 
punctuation, grammar, usage) as 
they proceed with composing their 
ideas. Similarly, many will revise as 
they go and then revise again later 
after they receive responses to what 
they have written. 

Some writing assignments may 
not require attention to each of the 
stages identified above. Informal 
writing in journals and brief written 
exercises to help students attain 
greater fluency, for example, may 
not require as much attention to 
each of the stages as essay writing 
or other formal expository writing 
may require. Also, the amount of 
attention that should be given to 
each stage will vary from student to 
student. However, because several 
of these stages are frequently 
overlooked in writing programs, 
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conscious efforts should be made to 
provide students with experiences 
with all of them. In any event, it is 
important to keep in mind that expe- 
rienced writers generaie ideas before 
they write and that they change their 
ideas and generate new ones as they 
write. Accordingly, a major goal of a 
writing program is to acquaint stu- 
dents with the stages that expe- 
rienced writers go through as they 
compose and refine their writing and 
to help students experience those 
stages in their own writing. 



rewriting— 

the First Stage 

Prewriting is the first stage 
in the writing process. It includes 
any experience, activity, or exercise 
that motivates a person to write, 
generates material and ideas for 
writing, or focuses a writer's 
attention on a particular subject. 
Prewriting stimulates and enlarges 
thought and moves writers from the 
stage of thinking about a writing 
task to the act of writing. This 
stage in the writing process is 
frequently overlooked, and students 
are merely expected to write 
without being motivated to do so. 

For younger or less experienced 
students in particular, prewriting 
can be thought of as planned 
learning experiences that occur 
between the time they are aware of 



The writing process has 
several stages or phases, 
including prewriting, 
writing, responding, 
revising, editing, 
developing skills with the 
conventions of writing, 
evaluating, and 
postwriting. 
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''It is one of the truths of 
life that, if you want to 
influence others, it is not 

enough to know a subject; 
you must also be able to 
express what you know. " 

H. (7. Rickover 



having to write and the ti'ne they 
begin to write. Later, as they 
become more experienced with 
writing, they may have less need lor 
extensively planned prewriting 
experiences. They will begin to find 
their sources of motivation an^* 
ideas for writing in their daily 
environment or in their reading. 
However, many students have not 
yet reached this level of 
sophistication with the writing 
process. Carefully planned 
prewriting experiences will help 
them to get started by helping them 
to discover that they have 
something to say and that they 
want to say it. 

SUGGESTED PREWRITING ACTIVITIES 

Those who plan writing programs 
should be resourceful in their 
efforts to develop and implement 
successful prewriting activities. 
Among them might be the following: 

1. Provide an environment 
conducive to prewriting activi- 
ties, with adequate materials 
to stimulate writing activi- 
ties; e.g., works of literature, 
magazines, posters, photographs, 
word games, puppets, and so 
forth. 

2. Provide motivation for writing; 
e.g., displaying student work, 
sharing written work with other 
classes, holding a language arts 
show, and so forth. 

3. Make use of a significant piece 
of literature as a source of 
discussion leading to further 
research and, ultimately, 
writing. 

4. Provide time for the class to 
discuss the writing assignments. 



5. Provide a variety of activities 
for gathering information; e.g., 
viewing films; interviewing 
visitors, fauiily, friends, and 
school personnel; taking opinion 
surveys— family, friends, and 
school personnel; hearing 
stories; reading self-selected 
materials; and going on field 
trips to interesting places in the 
community. 

6. Provide opportunities for 
students to interact and to 
discuss informally with one 
another their ideas and plans :?s 
they begin to write. 

7. Make use of the technique of 
"clustering" as a means for 
eliciting student writing. Using 
this technique, the teacher 
writes a key word on the 
chalkboard and then surrounds 
it with other associated words 
that are suggested by a group 
of students. By drawing lines to 
show relationships between the 
words in the cluster, the stu- 
dents begin to develop ideas 
and are ready to begin writing. 
Further information regarding 
this technique may be found in 
Balancing the Hemispheres: 
Brain Research and the 
Teaching of Writing by Mary 
Frances Claggett and Gabriele 
Lusser Rico. 

8. Make use of improvisational 
drama and other dramatic 
activities, both within and 
outside the classrooms, as 
motivation for writing. 

9. Lead the class in a 
brainstorming session on an 
announced topic during which 
all student contributions are 
listed. Students can then select 
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the stdges in wh^ing srhould not be thought of as necessarily sequential 
x}r linear in nature^Rather, the stages are largely recursive. 



from among these and arrive at 
a more specific topic about 
which they will write. 

(NOTE: For further information on 
prewriling, see the entries in the 
Selected References for Mary Frances 
Claggett and Gabriele Lusser 
Rico and for James Moffell; also see 
the chapters on prewriling and 
clustering in Practical Ideas for 
Teaching Writing as a Process.) 



Writing— One Stage 
in the Process 
Writing involves teachable 
skills, but a writing program that 
includes only skill development will 
ultimately prove ineffective. Atten- 
tion must also be given to the 
composing process itself. Further- 
more, most classroom writing 
should be seen as simply one 
stage in the entire process of pro- 
ducing a finished written state- 
ment. The process should begin 
with a series of carefully planned 
prewriting activities; after a first 
draft has been completed, the 
subsequent stages include receiving 
responses from the teacher, peers, 
and others; revising; editing; and 
learning to observe the conventions 
of language. 3ubsequent stages 
Include evaluation and postwriting. 
The writing stage may require the 
least amount of time in the 
process. 

For some writers who have spent 
sufficient time in the prewriting 
stage, the actual writing of the first 
draft will proceed smoothly and 
rapidly, often being completed in 
one sitting. At other times the same 
writer may struggle back and forth 
between prewriting, writing, and 



rewriting. However, the writing of 
the first draft can be thought of as 
tl fulcrum of the writing process. 

Writing, when it is not the mere 
*.ranscribing or paraphrasing of 
someone else's work, is the written 
expression of the writer's ideas 
synthesized from experience. Writ- 
ing is the revision of one's thinking 
that is narrowed to include only 
the subject at hand. A learning 
sequence based on this concept of 
writing might have students begin 
the process by watching someone 
else write one word or a simple 
sentence based on his or her per- 
sonal experience. Then they would 
gradually take over the writing 
process themselves; and, finally, 
they would share the products with 
a specific audience. Later, as the 
students' abilities to engage in 
abstract thinking increase, the 
students can use their abilities to 
communicate through writing as 
a means of taking in, processing, 
and communicating new infor- 
mation and ideas. 

An effective writing program at 
any level provides many oppor- 
tunities for students to develop 
confidence and fiuency, free of the 
sometimes paralyzing fear of mak- 
ing errors in their writing. Those 
in charge of the writing program will 
recognize that only after students have 
developed this freedom and confi- 
dence will they be able to consider 
adequately the needs of their audience 
and the purpose of their writing. 

In addition to developing confi- 
dence and fiuency in their writing, 
students should have experiences 
with many types of writing. Too 
often, they are asked to express 
themselves in only two or three 



"The writer must therefore 
constantly ask himself: 
What am I trying to say? 
Surprisingly often, he 
doesn*t know.** 

WilUam 7.msscr 
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'True ease in writing 
comes from artf not 
chance, 

As (hose move easiest 
who have learned to 
dance. " 

Alexamkr Po/w 



modes of discourse or domains of 
writing. There are a great many types 
of writing in both presentational and 
discursive modes, and the intellectual 
growth of students is dependent, in 
large measure, on the breadth and 
depth of their experiences with them. 
Furthermore, because of the centralis 
ties of literature in the English lan- 
guage arts curriculum, response to 
literature should be a prime subject 
of student writing. (For more infor- 
mation about these issues, see James 
Moffett*s Teaching the Universe of 
Discourse.) 

Writing to Develop Fluency 

Fluency is the facility writers 
have for using appropriate language 
and putting their thoughts on 
paper. If writers are fluent, their 
words flow onto the page with 
relative ease. Students who write 
fluently are likely to discover that 
they have much to say. They 
express their ideas, feelings, and 
reactions to events around them 
relatively easily. They are not 
preoccupied with matters of 
correctness in their first draft. 

Students lacking fluency are easy 
to identify. They fidget. They are 
easily distracted. They do not know 
what to write about and usually 
need to have the directions for a 
\yriting assignment explained several 
times. They need constant assurance 
that their work is acceptable. They 
often are so preoccupied with 
correctness that they write very 
little. Writing for them is a word- 
by-word struggle. 

Teachers can improve their 
students* abilities to write fluently 
by motivating them to write daily 
and extensively and in more than 
one subject area. For example, they 
could be asked to write entries in 
a journal or diary, letters, vignettes, 
reports, brief narrations and 
descriptions, and precis. Having 
students write as many words as 



possible within a specific time 
without worrying about correctness 
is also an excellent way to help 
them increase their fluency. As 
students develop fluency in their 
writing, they can begin to concern 
themselves with observing language 
conventions and with addressing 
specific purposes and audiences. 

SUGGESTED ACmnTIES TO HELP 
STUDENTS DEVELOP FLUENCY 

1. Write as much as they can 
about a given subject within a 
specified period of time without 
the pressure of competing or 
of being graded. 

2. Keep journals or learning logs 
about their classroom expe- 
riences. A learning log is a 
student-maintained log in 
v.'hich the student, through 
writing, attempts to explain a 
presentation, concept, or lesson 
just learned. This explanation 
may be directed to the* teacher, 
the v/riter, a close friend, an 
imaginary audience, or others. 

3. Listen to stories and then 
record their thoughts about 
what they have heard. 

4. Keep notes, journals, logs, or 
diaries of school experiences, 
such as readings, discussions, 
experiments, projects, and 
excursions. These can later be 
used for "writing for an 
audience.'* 

5. Dictate ideas, stories, or descrip- 
tions of events to another 
person who records the 
material. This can be an easy 
way of producing a first draft, 
which the students can revise. 

6. Participate in clustering activ- 
ities at appropriate times. 

(See page 12 for an explanation 
of this technique.) 

7. Make lists of familiar objects. 

8. Read extensively and analyti- 
cally the works of fluent writers. 
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Writing for an Audience 

Writers may address numerous 
audiences, but they are their own 
first audience. Writing for oneself 
can take various forms, such as 
journals, diaries, learning logs, and 
poems. Such egocentric writing may 
not be fully understandable to 
others. However, such writing is 
most important in helping writers 
discover what they believe, know, 
and wish to say before they write 
for a larger audience. 

Among the other audiences to 
whom students may wish to write 
are parents, other family members, 
classmates, friends, neighbors, and 
pen pals. The classroom climate 




should be such that they feel they 
can write to their teachers as 
trusted adults, as partners in learn- 
ing, and, only later, as evaluators. 
These known audiences require 
that writers communicate their 
feelings and ideas in forms more 
controlled than those they use when 
writing only for themselves. As they 
write, they must constantly envision 
their audience. To their friends, 
teachers, and parents, they may 
wish to write letters, brief 
narrations, poems, vignettes, plays, 
reports, research papers, and brief 
autobiographies. To more distant 
readers, they may wish to write 
business letters, letters of request, 
letters to editors, news reports, articles, 
and instructions. 

Ultimately, students should learn 
to write to broader unknown 
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audiences. Here again, they should 
try to envision the characteristics of 
the broader audience they are 
addressing. As they do so. they will 
need to adjust ihe nature of their 
diction and rhetoric with this larger 
audience in mind. 

SidOHSTLP Hiiimr.s 10 ll/JP 

snni:\rs iMP/wiL ruun xiuiinis lo 
W HITL roR I AH/ois Ai nn.M LS 

1. Select a real or imagined event 
(news report, sporting event, 
accident), and write about the 
event twice, each time to a 
different audience. 

2. Write to persuade a particular 
person or group to agree to do 
something unusual. 

3. Write letters to a given audi- 
ence for a specific purpose 

(get well, complaint, letter to an 
editor). 

4. Write about what they have 
learned in various subjects for 
audiences composed of younger 
students or students who arc 
unfamiliar with the subject. 

5. Interview people in the school 
or community, and prepare a 
written report of the interview 
for publication for a general 
audience. 

6. Write the same message in 
several different forms to 
several different audiences. 

7. Write parts of stories by 
creating new endings, different 
points of view, new characters, 
or additional incidents. 

8. Select an audience for 
descriptions, vignettes, short 
narrations, .stories, or poems; 
use story .starters, photographs, 
magazine pictures, art. music, 
or their own journal entries as 
sources of motivation. 

9. React to books they have read 
in these ways: 

a. Select a character and write 
a story that places him or 



**£rer>» piece of writing is 
shQj.ed not only by its 
function (or use), but also 
by a conception of the 
audience to whom it is 
addressed, '* 

Arthur \ AppklKC 
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Students need to become 
awatK of semantics or the 
emotional overtones of 
many words and to use 
these advisedly. 



her in a totally different 
setting. 

b. Write a letter to one of the 
characters. 

c. Have a character write a 
letter to the editor or a 
columnist. 

d. Write a report of an inter- 
view or conversation with one 
of the characters. 

Writing with Purpose 

In addition to learning to write 
fluently and to address a variety of 
audiences, students also need to 
identify a specific purpose for each 
piece of writing. Indeed, the pur- 
pose can be a prime source of 
motivation for writing. Examples of 
possible purposes might include 
writing to inform, to explain, to 
comfort, to record, to persuade, to 
complain, or to entertain. Purpose 
should be determined early in the 
writing process so that it can serve 
as an underlying guide to the 
diction and rhetoric used. Purpose 
will often determine the mode of dis- 
course the writer may choose. Mono- 
logue, narrative, exposition, and 
argumentation arc determined by the 
writer's purpose, and students should 
have experience in w»riting in various 
modes. (See James Moffett*s Active 
Voice.) 

Having a purpose is also impor- 
tant when decisions about grammar 
and usage must be made, especially 
during the revision and editing stages 
of the process. Students need to have 
experiences in writing for a wide 
range of purposes so that they may 
learn what effect different purposes 
can have on the writing process. 
They need to become aware of 
semantics or the emotional overtones 
of many words and to use these 
advisedly. 

Deciding on the purpose of a 
piece of writing is related to deci- 
sions regarding the nature of the 



audience, and students need practice 
in discovering this interrelationship. 
A useful method is \o have them 
wi.te to different audiences with a 
single purpose in mind or to have 
them write to the same audience for 
varied purposes. 

Students may require help in 
defining various purposes for 
writing, and teachers should i.^^'p 
them discover the writers' purposes 
in the various selections they read; 
e.g., writing that informs, evokes, 
explores, or persuades. Finally, 
studTits should be introduced to 
these purposes for writing as the 
need for » icm arises, rather than 
according to a fixed outline. 

suaaESTFM ACTivnm to ithxi* 

STL PIiSrS IStl^llOlh nthtR AHItJTIliS 

TO w'lun: i on a ik iwose 

1. Compile lists of purposes for 
writing; e.g., to inform, to 
explain, to delight, to persuade. 

2. Study and discuss models of 
various purposes for writing. 

3. Identify the writers' purposes in 
what is read. 

4. Write on the same topic with 
different purposes in mind. 

5. Rewrite a completed piece for a 
new purpose. 

6. Parody a piece of writing to 
show shift in purpose. 

(NOTE: I-or additional information on 
writing, see the cnrrics for the following 
authors in the Selected References: Ann 
Bcrihoff* James Britton, Roger Garri- 
son, Jack Hailcy, James Moffctt 
and Betty Wagner, Donald Murray, 
and Mina Shaughncssy; al<o see 
Practical Ideas for Teaching Writing as 
a Process.) 

Responding— Reacting 
to What Was Written 
.Through a reader's 

response, which can occur at almost 
any time in the writing process, a 
writer makes overt contact with an 
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audience. The reaction of a reader 
to a piece of writing is usually 
expressed through questions, sug- 
gestions, and statements to the 
writer about the content or form of 
what was written. The audience can 
be a teacher, a peer, a group, a 
holistic scoring team, or anyone 
who responds to a piece of writing. 
It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that response is not the 
same as evaluation, because it is 
usually a quick first reaction that 
is general in nature. 

One effective way of providing 
student writers with useful audience 
responses is by having groups of 
peers provide the student writers 
with reactions to early drafts of 
their writing. These comments serve 
to help writers clarify their ideas 
and purposes and to eliminate 
mechanical errors which block 
reader comprehension. As students 
make suggestions about the writing 
of others, they gain a better 
understanding of the writing process 
themselves. Since good student 
writers rely heavily on revision as a 
means of clarifying and improving 
their writing, audience response to 
their writing is particularly valuable 
in the revision process. 

SUGGESn:D ACTIVITIES WHICH ELICIT 
RESPONSES TO WRITING 

To help students respond con- 
structively to each other's work, 
teachers: 

1. May conduct whole-class 
response sessions by using 
reproduced copies of the stu- 
dents' work or by making 
use of an overhead projector 
to examine the work. To avoid 
embarrassing students and 
possibly discouraging them from 
writing, the identification of 
each student writer can be 
concealed in such sessions. 
Teachers may role play different 
types of responses to teach 



students how to make specific 
observations which go beyond 
initial vague and general 
statements of likes and dislikes. 

2. Might provide response sheets, 
forms, or open-ended sentences 
that allow students to make 
written responses to each 
other's writing. Response 
sheets may call for responses 
by individuals, or they may 
contain space for several 
people to respond. 

3. Might provide demonstrations 
of the group processes involved 
in conducting effective sessions 
on responding to student 
writing. 

4. Might give students two 
versions of the same piece of 
writing, and ask them to 
comment on the differences. 

5. Might arrange small response 
groups of two to five students. 
Encourage students to share 
their wcrk by reading aloud or 
by exchanging papers. In this 
way, all members of the group 
will receive immediate audience 
reaction while they are in the 
process of composing. 

6. Might establish a schedule of 
individual consultations with 
students regarding their writing. 

7. Might employ the "Read- 
Around Group" procedure 
as a means of providing 
extensive and immediate 
responses to student writing 
without increasing the teachers' 
workload. 

(NOTE: For additional information on 
responding, as a stage in the writing 
process, see the entries for Peter Elbow 
and Mary K. Healy in the Selected 
References. For specific information on 
the read-around group technique, see 
Jenee Gossard's description in Practical 
Ideas for Teaching Writing as a 
Process,) 




Through a reader's 
response, which can occur 
at almost any time in the 
writing process, a writer 
makes overt contact with 
an audience. 
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Revision involves a 
process during which a 
writer "resees'' and 
"rethinks"' a piece of his 
or her writing many times 
while writing and 
rereading it. 



Revising— Reexamining 
What Was Written 
The response process is an 
essential step in helping students see 
their work through the eyes of 
others. Revision is the next step. 

For many teachers and students, 
the word revise means "proofread, 
edit, and copy it over in ink." A 
true revision, however, involves a 
process during which a writer 
"resees" and "rethinks" a piece of 
his or her writing many times while 
writing and rereading it, with 
special emphasis on how effectively 
the written material communicates 
his or her intent to the audience. 

During this recursive or recurring 
process, students need to consider 
such matters as unity, development, 
order, clarity emphasis, and word 
choice. They also need to examine 
their work in terms of its organi- 
zation and the possible need 
for reasons, examples, or other 
supporting evidence. They might 
consider adding further supporting 
information, qualifying details, 
concrete examples, sensory details, 
and transitional words, phrases, and 
sentences. They might need to 
change the emphasis or focus of a 
statement or to insert arguments to 
meet possible objections to what 
they have said. They might try 
reading their work aloud to try to 
discover possible misstatements, 
errors, or sources of confusion. 
They might try rereading their work 
to see if such matters as the how, 
where, what, and when of their 
statements have been adequately 
addressed. The degree to which they 
attend to all of these matters will, 
of course, depend on the skill and 
maturity of the students. In any 
event, revision is a recursive process 
taking place during writing, 
rewriting, reading, and rereading. 

A well-planned writing program 
provides instruction in the tech- 



niques of revision and oppoiiunities 
for students to receive responses 
prior to revising what they have 
written. It is important to remem- 
ber, however, that not all writing 
needs to be taken through the 
revision stage. Part of learning 
to revise is learning to decide which 
pieces of writing deserve or are 
ready for revision. 

Much student writing, as men- 
tioned earlier, should be done 
for the purpose of developing 
fluency or for reinforcing the 
learning of subject matter. The 
value of such writing is in having 
the student do it, not in producing 
a finished piece of writing. There- 
fore, it does not need to be care- 
fully evaluated and revised, but 
the teacher may wish to give stu- 
dents credit for doing the writing 
exercises. However, it is important 
that students at all levels be taught 
that revision is an essential step in 
producing a piece of writing for an 
audience, and they should be given 
frequent opportunities to take pieces 
of writing through the revision 
stage. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES TO ENCOURAGE 
STUDENTS TO REVISE THEIR WRITING 

1. Distribute copies of writing by 
peers or from published 
sources, and have students 
analyze the passages, raising as 
many questions as they can 
regarding clarity, meaning, and 
emphasis. 

2. Have students in pairs exchange 
their papers and indicate to 
each other where clarification 
or more information is needed. 

3. As a daily writing exercise, give 
students a general declarative 
sentence and ask them to turn 
it into a vivid paragraph by 
making use of concrete and 
sensory details. 

4. Have each student write about 
a topic for several different 
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audiences. For example, a stu- 
dent might write about per- 
sonal experiences for parents, 
a close friend, a sibling, a boss, 
or for the school newspaper. 

5. Have students choose one 
paragraph or section of a 
paper, or one paper out of 
several similar papers, to revise 
carefully prior to its evaluation. 

6. Give students examples of the 
revisions professional writers have 
made of their own writing. 

(NOTE: For additional information on 
revising as a stage in the writing pro- 
cess, see the entries for Richard Lanham 
and for Iris and Sidney Tiedi in the 
Selected References; also see Practical 
Ideas for Teaching Writing as a 
Process.) 

Editing— Refining What 
Was Written 
Editing, which Is the 
refinement stage of the writing 
process, is the cleaning up and 
correcting of a piece of writing. 
Although a certain amount of editing 
may be done throughout the writing 
process, the major work occurs 
prior to the evaluating and post- 
writing stages. A variety of people 
may assist the student writer with 
the editing process, including peers, 
teachers, tutors, aides, and parents. 

Editing may be divided into the 
following categories, which identify 
matters requiring attention during 
this refinement step of the writing 
process: (1) the conventions of 
writing (grammar, usage, capital- 
ization, punctuation, spelling, 
paragraphing, and syllabication); 

(2) diction, that is, examining a 
piece of writing for appropriate, 
effective, and precise word choices; 

(3) syntax, which includes adding 
transitions, changing sentence 

structure, and correcting awkward 
constructions; (4) accuracy of text, 
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which includes the checking of 
quotations, dates, footnotes, and 
tabular data; (5) proper manuscript 
form (margins, headings, subheads, 
paging); and (6) proofreading and 
reading the work to ensure that 
what is on the page is what the 
writer intended to say. 

Just as authors edit their writing 
prior to submitting it to a pub- 
lisher, so student writers need to 
edit their work prior to submitting 
it for evaluation. They need to 
learn how editing adds to the 
clarity, correctness, and presentation 
of a paper. An effective writing 
program acknowledges the 
importance of editing, helps 
students learn to appreciate the 
value of editing, and provides 
practice for writers to learn to edit 
their work. 

SUGGESTED ACTIViriES TO TEACH 
EDITING SKIUS TO STi'DEXTS 

1. Provide students with written 
standards for editing, such as a 
format sheet, proofreading 
symbols, an editing checklist, 
and a stylebook. (A number of 
stylebooks are available, but 
two of the most complete are 
The Chicago Manual of Style 
and 77?^ McGraw-Hill Style 
Manual.) 

2. Help students develop, then 
use, an editing checklist as they 
edit their own or other 
students' papers. 

3. Lead an editing session. 
Teachers may find The 
Chicago Manual of Style, The 
McGraw-Hill Style Manual, 
and other stylebooks helpful in 
carrying out this task. 

4. Dictate statements for students 
to write and punctuate, 

5. Have students do sentence- 
combining exercises. (Teachers 
may find Frank O'Hare's 
book. Sentence Combining: 
Improving Student Writing 
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''Many of the professional 
people and educators who 
complain most loudly 
about poor student 
writing are saved by their 
wives, their scholarly 
friends, their editors, and 
their secretaries, who 
adeptly convert incoherent 
writing into acceptable 
prose. " 

//. Mark Johnson 
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". . . . the mere act of reading aloud put his work before him in 
a new light " 



Samuel Butler 
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Without Formal Grammar 
Instruction, helpful in carrying 
out this exercise.) 

6. Have students work in pairs or 
small groups to edit each 
other's work. 

7. Have students edit examples of 
writing that contain the specific 
types of problems that are 
usually corrected during the 
editing process. 
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eveloping Skill with 
the Conventions 
of Writing 

Students can best develop their 
skill with the conventions of writing 
as the need for it arises in their 
work, rather than according to a 
fixed program. Writing itself, then, 
becomes the basis for determining 
which skills need to be learned by 
which students and at which time. 
Some writing skills, such as those 
needed for writing technical papers 
or preparing advertising copy, may 
never be developed by some stu- 
dents, because the need for learn- 
ing them may never arise. Other 
skills, however, such as building 
one's vocabulary and using cor- 
rect spelling, punctuation, usage, 
and grammatical constructions, are 
needed by all students in order to 
ensure that they write clearly and 
correctly. 

One key to successful instruction 
in the conventions of writing is to 
work as much as possible with the 
language which students produce 
themselves. Confronting them with 
their own written expression in the 
light of the conventions or rules of 
the language often produces the 
most lasting learning. The issue of 
subject-verb agreement, for example, 
becomes important when students 



see how the lack of such agreement 
can create confusion in their own 
writing. Students should be encour- 
aged to edit their own writing 
by listening to the flow of their 
language. Gross errors often 
become obvious when written 
material is read aloud. Although 
objective tests can reveal much 
about the students' knowledge of 
language conventions, the degree of 
their mastery of these conventions 
is best revealed in their own 
writing. 

Various skills are best learned at 
particular stages of the writing 
process. For example, vocabulary is 
often expanded during prewriting 
activities, such as brainstorming and 
clustering. Decisions about usage 
and grammar often occur during 
the revision stage when writers may 
rearrange or combine their sen- 
tences. Typically, spelling and 
punctuation become important when 
writers proofread their papers in the 
editing stage of the writing process. 

Since students learn at different 
rates and in different ways, the art 
of teaching writing conventions is 
to know when a student is ready to 
deal with each skill. Learning 
grammatical analysis, usage, and 
other conventions makes little sense 
to students until they are writing, 
grappling with choices, and mak- 
ing decisions. For example, it is 
futile to teach the uses of the 
semicolon unless the student has 
grasped the concept of coordinate 
elements. Need appears to be the 
best motivator for developing 
writing skills, and it is during the 
writing process itself when students 
experience the greatest need for 
knowing how to use the conven- 
tions of writing. Teachers should 
capijt^ize on this and be pre- 




pared to help their students with 
such matters at that time. 

SUGGESTED ACT/V/T/ES TO HELP 
STUDENTS DEVELOP SKILL WITH THE 
CONVENTIONS OF WRITING 

1. Diagnose students* writing skills 
through analytical scoring, 
noting everything that was done 
well. 

2. Have lists of correct examples 
of specific writing skills to hand 
to students who have not 
demonstrated competency in 
specific skill areas. 

3. Develop prewriting activities 
that generate vocabulary. 

4. Provide spelling and 
punctuation checklists for 
students during the editing 
stage. 

5. Categorize errors in writing so 
that students notice repeated 
errors in each category. 

6. Provide practice with sentence- 
combining activities to illustrate 
sentence construction, variety, 
and ways of achieving econ- 
omy of expression. 

7. Demonstrate how changes in 
audience and purpose affect 
decisions about diction, gram- 
mar, and usage. 

8. Help students make effective 
use of grammar and usage hand- 
books. (Ahhough a large number 
of books on grammar and 
usage are available, some of 
the most widely used and 
respected books are American 
Usage and Style: The Consensus 
by Roy H. Copperud; Elements 
of Style by William Strunk 

and E. B. White; Modern 
American Usage by Wilson 
Follett, edited by Jacques 
Barzun; and Writer's Guide 
and Index to English by Wilma 
and David Ebbitt. Other very 
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useful references are cited in the 
Selected References.) 

(NOTE: For additional information on 
the conventions of writing, see the 
entries in the Selected References for 
Frank O'Hare and Gail Siegel; and see 
Practical Ideas for Teaching Writing as 
a Process.) 

■j^ valuating— 

Judging the Wdting 
W m Constructively 

Evaluation is only one aspect of 
the postwriting stage of the writing 
process; thus, it should be kept in 
perspective. Commonly, teachers 
have "taught" composition primarily 
by emphasizing evaluation. Students 
wrote; teachers corrected. Over- 
emphasis on this one part of 
the writing process should be 
avoided, because it could teach 
students that correctness rather than 
the communication of meaning is 
what writing is all about. Eval- 
uation should be simply one stage 
in the overall process. 

It is vital to the development of 
student writing that evaluation be 
used to support, not thwart, students 
in their work. In order for 
evaluation to promote growth, 
writers must know in advance the 
purpose of the evaluation, the 
criteria by which the work will be 
judged, and who the evaluator(s) 
will be. The purposes for which the 
evaluation is conducted may range 
from determining the specific needs 
of each student to assessing a 
school's curriculum. Whatever the 
reason for evaluation, the purpose 
should determine the methods of 
evaluation. Awareness of this 
guideline will help evaluators avoid 
excessive and inappropriate testing 




Evaluation is only one 
aspect of the postwriting 
stage of the writing 
process; thus, it should be 
kept in perspective. 



and help them to make more 
effective use of test data. 

Objective tests of the conventions 
of language can serve a useful 
function. They can reveal to some 
extent a student's knowledge of the 
mechanics of language in such areas 
as spelling, punctuation, correct 
usage, grammatical analysis, and 
vocabulary. Indeed, there is evi- 
dence to indicate that the data 
from objective tests intended to 
measure the knowledge of language 
mechanics of a given group of 
students will correlate well with 
data produced from writing samples 
of the same group.* Such data are 
also useful for diagnostic purposes. 

Data from objective tests, how- 
ever, are more valuable as indi- 
cators of the editing than the 
composing skills of students. They 
tend to reveal more about students* 
abilities to detect errors in the 
writing of others than about the 
students* abilities to compose on 
their own. For example, such tests 
may reveal that certain students can 
differentiate between sentences and 
sentence fragments, but they may 
not reveal much about the abilities 
of the students to compose 
sentences. 

This is not to say, however, that 
the storehouse of information 
accumulated during recent years 
under the California Assessment 
Program (CAP) should be over- 
looked by those who examine a 
school's writing program. Objective 
test data produced under this pro- 
gram are readily available and 
can reveal a great deal about the 
writing programs of the schools in 
California. (See the latest annual 
report of Student Achievement in 
California Schools,) 



*An Assessment of the iVriting Performance of 
California High School Seniors. Sacramento: 
California State Department of Education, 1977. 



Furthermore, significant efforts 
have been made under the Cali- 
fornia Assessment Program to 
develop and use test items that are 
based on the content and recom- 
mendations regarding written 
language skills in the English Lan- 
guage Framework for California 
Public Schools, Indeed, the revised 
sixth grade CAP test and the new 
eighth grade test include items which 
require students to identify strengths 
and weaknesses in actual samples of 
student writing. The items should 
make the new tests very useful for 
diagnostic purposes and should make 
them much more than merely tradi- 
tional multiple-choice tests of a stu- 
dent's editing skills. In addition, the 
program also accumulates data at 
school site levels regarding the fre- 
quency of writing assignments, stu- 
dent attitudes toward writing, and 
student performance. Such informa- 
tion should be very useful to curricu- 
lum planners at the school site level. 

Securing and scoring samples of 
student writing should be central in 
efforts to evaluate writing, whether 
it is done on an individual or a 
group basis. And it should be 
remembered that the scoring of 
writing samples will vary with the 
purpose of the evaluation; for 
example: 

• An analytic scale is a list of the 
prominent features or character- 
istics of a piece of writing. In 
the best analytic scoring guides, 
the features selected for evalua- 
tion arise out of the rhetorical 
context of the writing assign- 
ment — that is, from the purpose 
and audience designated in the 
rhetorical situation. The least 
defensible analytic guides are 
those in which universal features 
of writing are established with- 
out regard to the rhetorical con- 
text or the meaning of the writ- 
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ing assignment or the mode of 
discourse. 

• Holistic evaluation of writing is 
a guided procedure for sorting 
or ranking written pieces. The 
rater takes a piece of writing 
and either (I) matches it with 
another piece in a graded series 
of pieces; (2) scores it for the 
prominence of certain features 
important to that kind of writ- 
ing; or (3) assigns it a letter or 
number grade. The placing, scor- 
ing, or grading occurs quickly, 
impressionistically, after the 
rater has practiced the procedure 
with other raters. What is com- 
mon to all forms of holistic eval- 
uation is that the reader makes a 
quick, general impression of the 
paper by balancing simulta- 
neously multiple features of the 
piece of writing. Holistic scoring 
guides range from those in 
which criteria are not clearly 
discernible to those in which 
criteria are clearly specified. The 
type of holistic scoring guide 
devised will depend on the pur- 
pose of the assessment. 

• Primary trait scoring was devel- 
oped for scoring the essays from 
the second (1974) writing 
assessment of the National 
Assessment of Educational Pro- 
gress. Primary trait scoring 
guides focus the rater's attention 
on those features of a piece that 
are relevant to the kind of dis- 
course it is — to the special blend 
of audience, speaker's role, pur- 
pose, and subject required by 
that kind of discourse and by 
the particular writing task. With 
this approach readers focus on 
the important thinking and text- 
making abilities demonstrated 
by the student and look past 
errors in grammatical correct- 
ness and mechanics. The latter 



are usually tabulated separately 
through error counts or special 
analyses on a subset of the 
papers. Primary trait scoring is 
especially appropriate for assess- 
ing achievement in school 
because it makes the rater sensi- 
tive to the important learning 
that takes place as students 
develop the ability to handle 
many types of writing. 

SUGGESTED act/v/t/e:: to enhance 

THE EVALUATION OF STUDENTS' 
WRITING. BOTH COLLECTIVELY AND 
INDIVIDUALLY 

1. Give Students time and instruc- 
tions on how to evaluate their 
own writing. 

2. Have an entire class assess 
sample papers. 

3. Give students training and 
experience in holistic scoring. 

4. Help students develop a scoring 
guide for a given assignment. 

5. Have students keep papers in 
individual folders for periodic 
review. 

6. Announce the criteria for each 
assignment and the purposes of 
evaluation. 

7. Provide appropriate staff devel- 
opment opportunities for all 
teachers of writing. 

(NOTE: For additional information on 
evaluation, see the entries in the Selected 
References for Charles Cooper, Paul 
Diederich, Miles Myers, Lee Odell, and 
Edward M. White; also see Practical 
Ideas for Teaching Wriiing as a Process,) 

Postwriting— Realizing 
the Importance 
of Writing 

Postwriting includes all the 
activities that teachers and students 
can do with a finished piece of 
writing. They may chart it, illustrate 
it, post it, publish it, mail it, or 
discard it. This stage in the writing 
process is designed to help students 



"// should be realized that 
there is no evidence that 
writing quality is the result 
of the accumulation by 
students of a series of 
subskills. " 

Edward M, White 
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realize the importance of, and 
establish value for, their own 
writing. 

Too often students see their 
writing merely as products for 
teachers to grade. This limited view 
leads many students to compose 
stilted or meaningless prose rather 
than to communicate something 
that they care about to an audience 
they care about. By including 
postwriting activities as part of 
certain assignments, teachers can 
help their students realize the value 
of their writing. 

Often, postwriting will involve 
the sharing of a written work with 
an audience. It may range from 
reading aloud to some form of 
publishing or display. At other 
times a piece of writing may be 
tucked away for personal use, 
discarded, or evaluated by district 
office personnel, teachers, students, 
or peers. 

During the prewriting stage, an 
awareness of impending postwriting 
activities can motivate students and 
give them a sense of audience. Such 
activities can help them to realize 
that their work is appreciated and 
is useful. 

SUGGESTED POSTWRmNG ACTIV/T/ES 

1. Publish student writing in class 
magazines, school magazines, 
classroom collections, and in 
community newspapers. 

2. Have students share their 
writing by reading it aloud to 
a small group, a class, or a 
larger school or community 
audience. 

3. Have students read iheir 
written scripts on local radio 
or cable television. 

4. Have students adapt their 
narratives for dramatizing on 
radio or on the stage or for 
filming or videotaping. 



5. Display in the school and 
community successful writing 
of students at all age and 
ability levels. 

6. Have students exchange writ- 
ing between classes and schools. 

7. Have student response groups 
or editorial boards review 
student writing and edit it for 
publication. 

8. Have students rewrite a piece 
by changing the mode, for 
example, from prose to poetry 
or drama, or from narration 
to exposition. 

9. Have advanced bilingual stu- 
dents translate their work from 
one language to another. 

10. Have students share writing 
about their cultural heritage 
with students of other cultural 
backgrounds. 

11. Suggest that students use 
journals or other personal 
writing activities as a means of 
clarifying their values. 

12. Have students use practical 
pieces of writing— job appli- 
cations, resumes, letters, 
notes, advertising copy — in 
actual transactions with others. 

13. Have students save their 
writing on topics of interest 
for later use as reference 
material for research work, 
family histories, or local 
archives. 

14. Recognize superior writing 
through writing contests, 
awards, and assembly programs. 

15. Permit students to set aside or 
even discard occasional pieces 
of writing which they do not 
wish to carry through to a 
finished product. 

(NOTE: For additional informatior on 
postwriting, see the entries in the 
Selected References for Jerry Herman, 
James Moffett and Betty Wagner, and 
Teachhg the Universe of Discourse by 
James Moffett.) 



**Thc next thing most like living 
one's life over again seems to he a 
reeolleetion of that life, ami to 
make that reeolleetion as durable 
as possible by putting it down in 
writing." 
Benjamm Frankltn 




III. Implementing a Schoolwide 
Writing Program 



^ eneral Considerations 
for a Schoolwide 
Program 

To be effective, a writing program 
must be schoolwide in scope. Every 
teacher must be responsible for using 
writing as a means for learning in 
every subject area and at all age 
levels. Students will develop writing 
skills more effectively when writing is 
treated by all teachers as an integral 
part of the learning process rather 
than by a few teachers as a separate 
skill. Furthermore, it is not enough 
for teachers merely to expect stu- 
dents to write; the skills involved 
must be taught! Although some 
teachers may be better prepared to 
do this than others are, all should try 
to do more than merely ask students 
to write. 

Writing is a valuable tool for 
helping students learn and retain 
information in all content areas. 
Experiences with various kinds of 
writing in each content area can 
increase the students' mastery of 
course content. In the process of 
ordering thoughts while writing, 
students arrive at a better under- 
standing of the subject — a pro- 
cess of "coming to know" — than 
they would have without the writing 
experience. Expressed another way, 
through writing students can 
experience high levels of thinking, 
such as analysis, synthesis, appli- 



cation, and evaluation. Writing, 
then, establishes a method through 
which students may express them- 
selves, organize thoughts and infor- 
mation, communicate ideas and 
feelings, and demonstrate an under- 
standing of the subject matter. 

Serving many useful purposes, 
student writing provides valuable 
information for the teacher about the 
students' abilities, progress, interests, 
attitudes, insights, and values. When 
students write, they become involved 
in their own education and interested 
in what they are learning. If teachers 
establish a climate of trust and 
frequently allow students to write for 
a variety of purposes and audiences, 
they will help students develop self- 
confidence as well as their con- 
cepts of themselves as writers. 

A written plan for a schoolwide 
writing program should be prepared 
and should become part of any other 
comprehensive schoolwide plan. By 
means of this written plan, all 
teachers in a school should 
understand their roles in helping to 
implement a schoolwide writing 
program. Furthermore, the written 
plan should help ensure schoolwide 
consistency regarding the teaching 
of writing. 

Many children come to school 
with little experience with the written 
word. They have not engaged in 
some of the activities that many of 
us take for granted. They have not 



". . . writing can be a 
powerful process for 
discovering meaning rather 
than just transcribing an 
idea that is in some sense 
waiting fully developed in 
the writer *s mind,** 

ANhur S. Applehee 
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"Fa rfenK language is 
finally to deny history^ 
ur.d (hat is what frightens 
me most about young 
people who can't write^ 
particularly those who 
don't know it or don't 
care, " 

A. Bartlett Giamatti 



watched adults read, have not been 
read to, have not helped make up 
shopping lists, or have not had their 
words written for them in a letter to 
their friends or grandparents. As a 
result, they are not aware that the 
printed word is a means of 
communication — nor, of course, have 
they absorbed, through experience, 
any of the skills involved in writing, 
as young children can so readily do 
if given the opportunity. 

Children who have had few 
experiences with the written word 
need specific classroom activities to 
bridge the gap between their home 
experiences and (in some cases) 
home languages and what is expected 
of them at school. One cannot expect 
them to attempt to practice and 
master writing skills before they have 
had the experience of talking about 
something from their own life 
experiences and seeing that "talk" 
written for them. In other words, 
they need to have their words and 
simple sentences recorded for them. 
Failure to recognize this need and 
meet it with frequent, regular 
experiences of the type described 
leaves children unequipped with 
simple prerequisite skills. Such 
children are unable to make sense 
out of what they are asked to 
accomplish in school in both lan- 
guage arts and reading. (Teachers 
may find it helpful to secure from the 
National Council of Teachers of 
English copies of "How to Help 
Your Child Become a Better 
Writer," which has been reproduced 
in Appendix A of this handbook.) 

(NOTE: For more information on 
implemeniing a schoolwide program, see 
the entries in the Selected References for 
Virginia Draper, Michael Marland, and 
Nancy Martin.) 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES FOR A SCHOOL- 
WIDE WRITING PROGRAM 

Some suggested classroom 
activities for implementing a school- 
wide writing program are outlined 
below. The lists are, of course, limited 
and readers are urged to add to 
them. The lists have been prepared 
under two main categories— those for 
beginners and those for students 
enrolled in specific subject areas: 

• Activities for Beginners 
1. To help students make the 
transition from communicating 
through speaking to communi- 
cating through writing, this 
sequence of activities might be 
followed: 

a. Have students talk about their 
experiences, including school- 
sponsored field trips. 

b. Elicit further oral responses 
with the help of pictures, 
drawings, interesting objects, 
and other similar stimuli. 

c. Record the students' 
responses, especially signif- 
icant words or sc.-tenccs. 

d. Have students illustrate what 
was written through art 
activities. 

e. Display the illustrations 
together with the recorded 
words and sentences. 

f. Help students, particularly 
those whose dominant lan- 
guage is other than English, 
learn the written symbol 
system of the English lan- 
guage, including the: 

(1) Alphabet 

(2) Formation of letters 

(3) Basic patterns of spelling 

(4) Basic conventions of the 
system in such areas as 
capitalization and 
punctuation 
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"In youth men are apt to write more wisely than they really know or 
feel; and the remainder of life may be not idly spent in realizing and 
convincing' themselves of the wisdom they uttered long ago. '' 

Saihanitfl HawUninw 




2. Dictation is a useful activity to 
help beginning students become 
aware of both the similarities 
and differences of the written 
and spoken language. Possible 
dictation exercises might include: 

a. Have students dictate group 
stories or poems for all to 
hear and enjoy. They might 
be based upon actual class- 
room experiences, including 
reactions to children's liter- 
ature, creative dramatics, 
classroom visitors, animals 

in the classroom, and displays. 

b. Have students dictate indi- 
vidually to the teacher, 
classroom aide, community 
volunteer, or older students, 

c. Have students dictate short 
descriptive phrases for photo- 
graphs, drawings, objects in 
the classroom, artwork, and 
science displays; put the 
phrases on labels for display 
purposes. 

d. Either in small groups or 
individually, have students 
dictate small books of stories, 
rhymes, or poems. 

3. As students gain familiarity with 
the writing process by seeing 
their own thoughts written for 
them, encourage them to take 
over parts of the process them- 
selves. In order to facilitate this, 
the teacher might: 

a. Have students trace over the 
letters of words in a simple 
sentence that they have 
dictated to someone who has 
written the sentence for them. 
They trace first with the index 
finger of the writing hand and 
later with a pen or pencil. 

b. Cut up a duplicate copy of 
the sentence into individual 



words, scramble them, and 
then ask the students to 
reconstruct the sentence, 
using the original as a 
model. 

c. Have the students copy the 
original sentence. 

4. After students complete the 
sequence of activities outlined in 
the preceding item, they will, 
through this experience with 
words from their own vocabu- 
laries, be able to spell a few 
simple words. At this point, 
teachers can begin to make them 
aware that most words in 
English are spelled regularly but 
that some are spelled irregularly. 
Then they can be asked to write 
their own simple sentences, 
provided there are supportive 
materials in the room; e.g., word 
lists generated through 
brainstorming sessions, poems 
and songs that they can recite 
well enough to identify particular 
words, a phonics system with 
word lists associated with 
pictures, individual or 
class-generated dictionaries, and 
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A wriiien plan for a 
schoolwide writing 
program should' be 
prepared and should 
become part of any other 
comprehensive 
schoolwide plan. 




so forth. Basic writing skills are 
acquired as students encounter 
the need for them in their 
writing. 

5. Once students begin lo compose 
their own sentences, they can be 
encouraged to begin writing for 
an audience. However, they 
should be provided the oppor- 
tunity to incorporate other 
media, such as the fine arts, in 
this act of communication. Many 
young children will accomplish 
higher quality writing if they are 
allowed to produce in such 
media first and use this as the 
inspiration and guide for what 
they want to say. 

• Activities in Specific Subject Areas 

1. Business Education 

a. To help students see the 
usefulness of writing, ask them 
to write and mail a variety of 
letters that will elicit responses. 

b. To increase student interest in 
business education, have them 
make plans for creating a 
business of their choice. Then 
have them write promotional 
material to advertise their new 
business or products. 

c. To help motivate students, 
allow them to type assign- 
ments for their other classes 
as partial fulfillment for 
course objectives in their 
typing class. 



d. To help students gain prac- 
tical experience, ask them 
to write business letters and 
memos; fill out purchase 
orders, application forms, and 
invoices; and prepare budgets. 

2. English Language Arts 

a. To help students develop 
fluency and confidence and to 
encourage them to have a 
dialogue with their teacher, 
allow time for journal writing. 

b. To encourage having fun with 
language, have students retell 
an old tale or something read 
in class in their own words 
and in whatever mode they 
choose. 

c. To encourage students to 
become involved in their 
reading, have them pretend to 
be one of the characters in the 
book and ask them to write a 
letter to one of the other 
characters. 

d. To motivate students to write, 
frequently let them choose the 
topic so they can explore 
subjects of importance or 
interest to them. 

e. To build oral language skills, 
have students transcribe 
interviews. 

f. To lead in the development of 
a comprehensive writing 
program for students, English 
language arts teachers should 
make use of the many 
suggestions in Chapter II of 
this handbook. 

3. Social Studies 

a. To help students attain an 
appreciation for a significant 
historical event, have them 
write about it from the point 
of view of two or three 
different people who expe- 
rienced it. 

b. To help students learn and 
retain information, have 



them rec )rd in learning logs 
what they are studying, and 
permit them to refer to the 
logs during examinations. 

c. To increase the students' 
undetcktanding of the material 
being studied, have them 
answer study questions which 
require them to discuss cause 
and effect, to make com- 
parisons, to draw con- 
clusions, and to express 
their own evaluation of the 
material being studied. 

d. To help students identify 
with the time and place they 
are studying, have them 
write appropriate songs, 
poems, letters to the edi'or, 
personal letters, and 
speeches; draw cartoons; or 
make up a newspaper. 

e. Have students explore social 
studies concepts they do not 
understand by conducting the 
necessary research and then 
writing about their findings. 

f. Have students write about an 
historical event as fiction. 

4. Mathematics 

a. To help students clarify a 
mathematics problem, have 
them write a step-by-step 
explanation of the solution. 

b. To help students see the 
usefulness of mathematics 
concepts, have them solve a 
problem in a rea!-life situa- 
tion. Have them state the 
problem and then write 

the solution. 

c. To encourage students to feel 
comfortable using mathe- 
matical symbols, have them 
write a story or poem using 
mathematical symbols in 
place of some of the words. 
Encourage them to have 

fun with the language of 
mathematics. 



d. To help studenis apply 
mathematics skills, have 
them write out word prob- 
lems that fit given formulae. 

5. Science 

a. To encourage understanding 
and retention, frequently 
allow time for students to 
record in their own words 
what they have learned or 
what still confuses thv'im. 
Read their learning logs 
periodically to clear up any 
inaccuracies and to praise 
well-written entries. If 
students can refer to these 
logs during examinations, 
they will be motivated to 
write clearly and concisely. 

b. To help increase compre- 
hension, encourage students 
to explain a new term or 
process more clearly than it 
was explained in the text. 
The best explanation could 
be posted or kept in a 
folder to help students who 
were absent. 

c. To encourge students to 
think more about what they 
are studying, have them 
pretend to be a known 
scientist writing to a col- 
league or writing a letter 

to a newspaper in defense of 
an unpopular theory. 

d. To help students learn to 
read science problems, ask 
them to write them. They 




Students u'/// develop 
writing skills more 
effectively when writing is 
treated by all teachers as 
an integral part oj the 
learning process rather 
than by a few teachers as 
a separate skill. 
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Student writing provides 
valuable information for 
the teacher about the 
students* abilities, 
progress, interests, 
attitudes, insights, and 
values. 



might write questions and 
answers for possible use on 
the next examination. 

6. Foreign Languages 

a. To give students the 
opportunity to use new 
vocabulary, plan language 
experience activities that help 
them develop oral language 
skills and use written 
language. 

b. To make students aware of 
the contributions the lan- 
guage they are studying has 
made to English, encourage 
the students to keep a list 
of English words that come 
from that language. 

c. To help students gain an 
appreciation of the culture of 
the people who speak the 
language they are learning, 
have them prepare notes 
describing a trip they would 
like to make to that country. 

d. To give students the oppor- 
tunity to consider the 
advantages of being bilingual, 
have them write about the 
benefits of being able to 
write and speak in two 
languages. 

e. To strengthen students' 
composing skills, have them 
write short pieces in the 
language they arc studying. 




7. Music, Drama, and Art 

a. To make students aware that 
the community provides a 
range of performances and 
activities in the arts, have 
the class prepare and dis- 
tribute to other students 
notices regarding such events. 

b. In order that students may 
keep a record of their 
progress in a current art 
project, encourage them to 
keep a log of what they have 
achieved during each work 
session. 

c. To give students practice in 
writing, have them listen to 
songs and lyrics of their 
choice and write in their 
own words the "message" of 
the composer. 

d. To help students understand 
the work of musicians, 
dramatists, and artists, have 
these professionals share 
their art with students; and 
then give students the oppor- 
tunity to write about the 
hard work, the discipiine, 
and the rewards of such 
performers. 

e. Have students in art appre- 
ciation classes describe 

in writing a painting or 
other works of art. 

f. Have students write about 
the feelings and moods they 
experience when listciang to 
great music. 

8. Health and Physical Educat: 
a. To assess growth, have stu- 
dents keep personal records 
of their own progress in a 
particular sport or health 
project (e.g., a daily diary 
of jogging), and write com- 
ments pertaining to the diffi- 
culties they encounter, the 
methods used to overcome 
problems that arise, and 
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the goals they set for 
themselves. 

b. To help students appreciate 
the effort required in becom- 
ing a top athlete or in 

the challenge of overcoming 
physical handicaps, have 
them write about one of the 
sohooPs star Uhletes or one 
of the handicapped students 
involved in the sports 
program. 

c. To help students remember 
important health and safety 
rules, ask them to record the 
rules in a notebook and to 
ask questions about every- 
thing they do not under- 
stand. 

d. To help students learn more 
about a particular sport, 
have them write about it. 

9. Family Life and Consumer 
Affairs 

a. To help students learn to use 
language for learning, 
encourage them to keep 
notebooks to record instruc- 
tions, plans, safety rules, 
recipes, questions, and con- 
cerns related to the subject 
matter they are studying. 

b. To help students understand 
the difficult task that com- 
panies have in providing 
instructions for the general 
public (e.g., assembling a 
bicycle), have students write 
a description for making or 
assembling an object. 

c. To give students the oppor- 
tunity to examine their 
own thoughts and feelings, 
have them list people who 
have been important in their 
lives, and then write about 
the value of having known 
these people. 

d. To give students an oppor- 
tunity to share their expe- 



riences in the class with 
others, ask them to write a 
pamphlet for students who 
will be taking the course 
next semester. 

(NOTE: For more information on 
suggested classroom activities, see the 
entries in the Selected References for 
Jack Hailey, James Moffett and Betty 
Wagner, and Frank O'Hare; also, 
Practical Ideas for Teaching Writing as 
a Process has detailed descriptions of 
classroom activities.) 



tandards and 
Expectations for 
Student Writing 

Typically, the standards and 
expectations regarding student writ- 
ing are inconsistent from class- 
room to classroom. What is needed 
is at legist schoolwide agreement in 
this area. Teachers, administrators, 
students, and parents must plan 
together and establish such 
standards for the whole curriculum, 
not just for English. Furthermore, 
they should all realize that written 
expression requires knowledges and 
skills which must be taught, not 
merely expected. 

Policies should also be developed 
and agreed on regarding the 
assignment and evaluation of 
homework that involves writing. 
Typically, during the course of a 
school day, relatively little time and 
solitude are available for students 
to write. Perforce, homework is 
necessary to extend, supplement, 
and reinforce student learning in 
this area. Indeed, since writing is a 
basic learning tool in all subject 
matter areas, it should be basic to 
most homework assignments. 
However, homework should be 
assigned on the basis of the needs 
and abilities of individual students. 



Written expression 
requires knowledges and 
skills which must be 
taught, not merely 
expected. 
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*'Clear thinking becomes 
clear writing: one can't 
exist without the other." 

William Zinsser 





Students, particularly those who 
plan to further their education at a 
college or university, need to 
develop good writing skills. Many 
institutions of higher education 
require entering stuaents to have 
greater competency in writing than 
they did a few years ago. In fact, 
the faculties of California's colleges 
and universities became so 
concerned that their freshmen were 
"underprepared" for college-level 
work that the academic senates of 
the three public higher educational 
systems in the state developed the 
Statement on Competencies in 
English and Mathematics Expected 
of Entering Freshmen. The work to 
develop the statement, which began 
in the spring of I98I, represented 
the most extensive cooperative 
activity ever undertaken by the 
academic senates of the California 
Community Colleges, the California 
State University, and the University 
of California. 

The academic senates began their 
statement by saying, "A substantial 
number of students who enter 
California colleges and universities 
are not prepared for college-level 



work." Then they emphasized how 
important the basic skills were and 
that "the minimum proficiencies 
now required for high school 
graduation are not sufficient to 
provide" incoming freshmen with 
the fundamentals they need to 
succeed in college. 

The academic senates said that 
the reasons for the underprep- 
aration were "varied and complex" 
but that one of them was a 
"lack of understanding" among 
students, parents, and educators of 
what the competencies were. They 
recognized that college and 
university faculties had a 
responsibility for identifying the 
competencies and that high scnool 
teachers had the responsibility for 
determining "the methods of 
instruction by which these 
competencies can be taught." The 
academic senates identified the 
competencies in writing that 
freshmen should have as follows: 

Clarity in writing reflects clarity in 
thinking. College and university 
faculty expect students to be able to 
understand, organize, synthesize, and 
communicate information, ideas, and 
opinions. Students must also be able 
to make critical judgments, to 
distinguish primary and relevant 
ideas from those that are 
subordinate or irrelevant. Students 
will be required in their college 
courses to demonstrate these abilities 
by writing compositions, reports, 
term papers, and essay examinations. 
Because the learning process as well 
as the quality of the student's 
written work depends upon these 
abilities, it is crucial that these 
abilities be developed before students 
enter college. 

Emphasis upon the following 
writing skills is not meant to 
diminish the importance of other 
forms of writing or an appreciation 
of literature. However, the skills 
listed below are fundamental for 
successful baccalaureate-level work. 
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1. The ability to generate ideas 
about which to write; 

2. The ability to formulate a single 
statement that clearly expresses 
the central idea of one's essay; 

3. The ability to construct a 
paragraph that develops and 
supports the paragraph's main 
idea with examples or reasons; 

4. The ability to organize 
paragraphs into a logical 
sequence so that the central idea 
of the essay is developed to a 
logical conclusion; 

5. The ability to use varied 
sentence structures and types 
effectively in order to indicate 
the meaning, relationship, and 
the importance of ideas; 

6- The ability to write sentences 
with precise and appropriate 
words, to distinguish between 
literal and figurative use of 
language, and to avoid 
inappropriate jargon and cliche; 

7. The ability to vary one's choice 
of words and sentences for 
different audiences and purposes; 

8. The ability to prest^nt one's own 
ideas as related to, but clearly 
distinguished from, the ideas of 
others, which includes the ability 
to use documentation and avoid 
plagiarism; 

9. The ability to support one's 
opinions and conclusions, 
including the appropriate use of 
evidence; 

. The ability to use dictionaries 
and other reference materials for 



the purpose of checking words 
and facts used in one's writing; 
and 

11. The ability to proofread one's 
essay for errors and omissions of 
both form and substance, to 
revise and restructure where 
ideas are poorly organized or 
where evidence is lacking, to 
correct the draft for errors in 
capitalization, spelling, and 
punctuation, and to produce a 
finished paper relatively free of 
sentence fragments, comma 
splices, agreement errors, and 
improper pronoun references.^ 

In addition to the action taken 
by the three academic senates, the 
Board of Trustees of the California 
State University also voted to 
require students entering any of its 
colleges in the fall of 1984 to have 
completed four years of college 
preparatory English. Furthermore, 
the University specified the criteria 
for college preparatory English, and 
among them are the following; 
"English courses for 11th and 12th 
graders will be considered college 



^Statement n Competeni^iet in English and 
Mathematics Expected of Entering Freshmen. 
Prepared by the academic senates of the 
California Community Colleges, the California 
State University, and the University of California. 
Sacramento: The California Round Table on 
Educational Opportunity, 1982. (Copies of the 
document arc available for S2.50, plus tax for 
California residents, from Publications Sales, 
California State Department of Education, P.O. 
Box 271, Sacramento, CA 95802-0271.) 




preparatory if (1) they include 
writing instruction and evaluation 
and require substantial amounts of 
writing of extensive, structured 
papers, expressive and analytical, 
demanding a high level of thinking 
skills; and (2) they are integrated 
with challenging, in-depth reading 
of significant literature, either 
imaginative or analytical, including 
contemporary or classified works in 
various genres." 

(NOTE: For additional information on 
standards and expectations, see the 
material written by Kellogg Hunt that 
appears in Evaluating Writing: Describing, 
Measuring, Judging, the entry for 
Richard Graves in the Selected Refer- 
ences, and the Department of Educa- 
tion's Model Curriculum Standards.) 



Teaching Writing to 
Language Minority 
Students 

The primary and often dominant 
language of a growing number of 
students in California's schools is a 
language other than English, and 
many of these students have limited 
proficiency in English. However, it 
should not be asssumed that the 
writing program advocated in this 
handbook is not suitable to the 
needs of students with limited 
proficiency in English or that 
efforts to help them to learn to 
write well should be delayed until 
they become fully proficient in 
English. 

No matter what their dominant 
language might be, all students, 
including those who might be referred 
to as language minority students, are 



more likely to learn to write well if 
they are familiar with, and engage in, 
the writing process described earlier 
in this handbook. Indeed, the process 
is as appropriate for non-English- 
speaking students as it is for students 
whose dominant language is English. 
Prewriting, writing, responding, 
revising, editing, developing skills 
with the conventions of language, 
evaluating, and postwriting are 
universally appropriate stages 
in the writing process. 

However, a caveat is in order. 
Language minority students is a 
broad descriptive phrase that 
applies to all students who possess 
varying degrees of proficiency in 
their primary language and in 
English. The degree of their pro- 
ficiency in English and in their 
primary language determines their 
readiness to learn to write in 
English. Thus, it is imperative at 
the outset for educators to deter- 
mine the degree of proficiency 
of language minority students in 
both English and their primary 
language. 

Proficiency in English, or in any 
other language for that matter, can 
be thought of as having two dimen- 
sions, which might be referred 
to as basic and advanced. Basic 
English is the kind of language 
which people learn largely in non- 
school settings. It includes basic 
abilities ♦.o speak, reaa, and write in 
English and to understand spoken 
English. It might be thought of as 
that level of proficiency in English 
required for people to function well 
in their daily encounters with the 
informal use of the lansuage. 
Although native speakers of English 
begin to learn basic English very 
early in life, those whose primary 



4 

For language minority students, the prewriting phase is 
particularly important as they begin to write in English. 




language is other than English 
obviously begin the process later. 

Advanced English is that kind of 
language that might be described as 
academically demanding. It is the 
predominant dimension of English 
that students encounter in the 
classroom or in similar academic 
settings. Using advanced English 
requires extensive skills in speaking, 
reading, and writing English and in 
understanding spoken English. It is 
more cognitively demanding than 
basic English and is the dimension 
of the language most involved with 
the writing process. 

Students who have not yet 
attained adequate facility with basic 
English should not be expected to 
do well with activities requiring the 
skills of advanced English. Such 
students should be provided with a 
rich a ray of learning activities 
designed to improve their pro- 
ficiency with basic English before 
they are expected to write exten- 
sively in the English language. 
However, this is not to say that 
instruction for them in the writing 
process should be delayed until they 
attain facility with basic English. 
The instruction can begin in their 
dominant language as soon as they 
have developed a relative mastery 
of the basic features of that lan- 
guage. Many, and perhaps most, 
language minority students have 
developed enough mastery of the 
basic features of their dominant 
language to begin writing in that 
language. Later, as they attain 
greater proficiency with basic 
English and with writing in their 
primary language, they will be able 
to transfer the skins they have 
learned in their primary language as 
they begin to write in English. 



For students whose primary 
language consists of a nonstandard 
dialect of English, a similar but 
slightly different approach is in 
order. Educators should be careful 
not to confuse nonstandard with 
substandard. As students are given 
opportunities to master standard 
English, there should be no belii- 
tlmg of iheir dialect. They may 
be given opportunities to write initially 
in their own dialect during informal 
writing activities as a means for devel- 
oping their interest in the writing 
process. The use of daily journals is 
one example of informal writing that 
might be appropriate. However, since 
they already have facility with a dialect 
of English, they should be encour- 
aged to begin to write in standard 
English as soon as possible. The 
important thing to keep in mind 
is that, ultimately, the writing 
process described earlier is as 
appropriate to the needs of these 
students as it is to the needs of any 
others in developing writing skills. 

For language minority students, 
the prewriting phase is particularly 
important as they begin to write in 
English. It is at this point that the 
interest in writing and the moti- 
vation to write in English can 
be established. They should be 
given opportunities to try out orally 
both the form and content of what 
they wish to say, to ask questions, 
to solicit words and expressions 
they need for composing, and to 
feel free to request assistance. 
Through the acceptance of students' 
oral English discourse, however 
nonstandard it may have been 
initially, instructors can motivate 
these students to put their thoughts 
in writing. Students should be 
provided with experiences with 



'If you write about the 
things and the people you 
know best, you discover 
your roots. " 

J Robifi Opiwnfu'um'F 
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'We shape ourselves and 
our institutionSy and we 
and our institutions are 
shaped through those 
individual acts of 
negotiation between 
ourselves and our 
language." 

A, Bartkll Giamalti 



which they are Hkely lo have early 
and cumulative success. 

Perhaps most importantly of all, the 
attitude and behavior of instructors 
should reflect understanding of 
and respect for students' cultural back- 
grounds, high expectations for the 
success of their students, and confi- 
dence in the ability of students to 
ultimately express themselves well in 
written English. In such a learning 
environment, students will discover 
that learning to write is a devel- 
opmental process during which 
they gradually refine the language 
skills they bring to the classroom 
until they attain adequate facility 
in writing standard English. 

The main focus of this handbook 
is on the writing process itself and 
on ways to help all types of 
students learn to use the process. 
The special needs of language 
minority students should be 
understood and met to the extent 
that time and resources permit. 
Bilingual instructional aides, with 
proper training, can help a great 
deal in assisting language minority 
students to learn to write 
effectively. 




SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES FOR LANGUAGE 
MINORITY STUDENTS 

1. Provide extensive prewriting 
activities, such as: 

a. Make use of pictures and 
interesting objects that can 
be passed among students to 
elicit their oral and, ulti- 
mately, their written 
responses. 

b. Make use of rhymes and 
poetry, especially those with 
refrains that groups of 
students can repeat. 

c. Make use of word games, 
especially those involving 
elements of humor. 

d. Create stories. 

e. Establish a classroom library 
of carefully selected and 
appropriate books and read 
aloud from them frequently. 

f. Visit sites in the community 
that are likely to elicit 
discussion and writing. 

g. Serve various foods as a 
means for eliciting oral and 
written responses. 

2. Have students compile vocab- 
ulary lists of English words 
that are cognates of words in 
their primary language. 

3. Engage students in group 
writing to enable each student 
to make some contribution to 
the group effort. 

4. Urge students to write in their 
dominant language at the outset 
and to focus on subjects with 
which they are familiar. 

5. Encourage students to write 
about their cultural back- 
grounds. 

6. Encourage language minority 
students initially to write to 
audiences that aie sensitive to 
their background. 

7. Have students write reports on 
interviews to develop their skills 
in questioning, transcribing, and 
editing. 
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(NOTE: Readers who are particularly 
concerned about language minority 
students may wish to seek further 
information from the entries in the 
Selected References, especially, the entry 
for Tove Skutnabb-Kangas and from 
Schooling and iMUguage Minoriiy 
Students.) 




road Assessments of 
Student Writing 

Often groups within a school. 



such as high school teachers in an 
English Department or a group 
of fifth grade teachers, may wish to 
evaluate their students' writing 
abilities. It should be remembered 
that the purpose of the evaluation 
should determine the instrument or 
methods to be used. 

The teachers in a science depart- 
ment, for example, might wish to 
examine their students' writing of 
laboratory reports on a pretest and 
post-test basis to determine growth. 
They would need to make their stu- 
dents aware of their plans, develop a 
scoring guide, and then evaluate the 
laboratory reports for overall organi- 
zation and clarity. (See page 23 of 
this handbook.) 

Similarly, the teachers of one grade 
level at a school, might wish to deter- 
mine their students' abilities to 
punctuate dialogue. They would need 
to agree on a testing instrument, test 
the students, record their scores, 
and analyse the results. If the staff 
decides that a schoolwide assess- 
ment of some aspect of the 
writing abilities of students is 
needed, the scoring and holistic 
evaluation of samples of their 
writing would be appropriate. 

Schoolwide assessment of student 
writing plays a key part in helping 
a school develop an effective 
writing program. Not only does the 
assessment provide a record of 
student growth in writing, but it 




can also highlight for students and 
teachers in the school the centrality 
of writing in the learning process. 

California state law requires the 
governing board of each school 
district to establish proficiency 
standards for all students in basic 
skill areas, including writing, 
reading comprehension, and com- 
putation. Further, student per- 
formance in these areas must be 
assessed annually at least once in 
grades four through six, at least 
once in grades seven through nine, 
and at least twice in grades ten and 
eleven. 

The proficiency standards 
required by state law are minimum 
standards, not ideal standards. In 
helping as many students as pos- 
sible attain these minimum stan- 
dards, educators may lose sight 
of the larger curricular scene and 
allow minimum standards to 
become dominant standards. This 
handbook can help planners prevent 
that from happening by assisting 
them in developing a writing 
program which meets not only the 
minimum needs of students but also 
their writing needs at more sophis- 
ticated levels. One intent of the 
legislation was to ensure that all 
students attain at least a basic 
ability to communicate in writing. 
This handbook can help educational 
planners design writing programs 
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The use of writing 
samples for determining 
students* basic 
proficiencies in writing is 
highly recommended. 



which ensure that students learn to 
write as well as they possibly can. 

As pointed out earlier in this 
handbook, properly scored writing 
samples can reveal not only the 
degree of proficiency in writing 
attained by students but can also 
reveal their specific areas of 
strength and weakness in both 
editing and composing. Since 
student outcomes are what the law 
focuses on, such information should 
be of great importance to educators 
who are attempting to meet the 
spirit of the law by improving their 




instructional programs. Accordingly, 
the use of writing samples for 
determining students' basic profi- 
ciencies in writing is highly recom- 
mended. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES TO ENHANCE 
THE BROAD ASSESSMENT OF STUDENT 
WRITING 

1. Plan and execute a schoolwide 
pretest/ post-test of student 
writing in order to measure the 
degree of improvement of stu- 
dent writing at all grade levels. 

2. Identify specific criteria to be 
included in the assessment at 
various grade levels and in each 
subject area, 

3. Provide staff development 
workshops districtwide to train 
teachers to score student writing. 

4. Have teachers develop a scoring 
guide for each writing assess- 
ment. 

5. Include a writing sample in all 
testing programs that are 
designed to assess the writing 
abilities of students. 

(NOTE: For additional information on 
making broad assessments of student 
writing, see the entries in the Selected 
References for Charles Cooper and Lee 
Odell {Evaluating Writing), Paul 
Diederich, Mel Grubb, Miles Myers, 
Alan Purves, Edward M. White, and the 
Department of Education's publications 
on assessment.) 



is 



"It took me fifteeti years to 
(list over that I had no talent for 
writing, hut I cottldn't give it ttp 
heeatise by that time / w as too 
famous," 
Robert Ikmhkv 



IV. Staff Development 

in the Teaching of Writing 



No writing program can be 
complete or very effective without 
staff development. Research findings 
and new methods and materials 
regarding the teaching of writing 
are being developed in such quan- 
tities today that it is difficult 
for staff members to stay abreast of 
the findings and the changes. 
Furthermore, relatively few teachers 
received training in the teaching of 
writing during their pre-service 
education. Accordingly, appropriate 
staff development programs are 
necessary if efforts to improve 
student writing are to be successful. 

Important elements to consider 
when establishing a staff develop- 
ment program for the teaching of 
writing include the following: 

1. The school staff should 
participate in planning the 
program in order to ensure 
their sense of ownership of the 
ultimate plan and to ensure 
that the plan is designed to 
meet their genuine needs, that 
the scheduling of staff devel- 
opment efforts is agreed on 

by potential participants, 
and that the sources of staff 
development are respected and 
Supported. 

2. Since the teaching of writing is 
a complex matter, those who 
plan the staff development 
programs should design on- 
going efforts which provide 



for the necessary periods of 
time rather than single session 
or "quick fix" approaches. 

3. To the degree possible, staff 
development efforts in the 
teaching of writing should 
occur during the regular 
working hours of teachers 
rather than after school or on 
weekends. 

4. Those who conduct staff 
development programs in the 
teaching of writing should be 
trained for the task. The 
programs they offer should be 
grounded on research findings 
and should provide teachers 
with practical information as 
to how to apply the findings 
in their teaching. 

5. The simple passing of infor- 
mation about effective ways 
to teach writing should 
merely be an early step in a 
staff development program in 
this area. To ensure that 
teachers learn how to improve 
their teaching of writing and 
that such improvement leads 
to improved student perfor- 
mance in writing, it is imper- 
ative that subsequent steps be 
taken. Participating teachers 
should: 

a. Watch demonstrations of 
the teaching of newly 
acquired concepts and 
approaches in the teaching 
of writing. 




No writing program can 
be complete or very 
effective without staff 
developmem. 



b. Incorporate these concepts 
and approaches in their 
own teaching. 

c. Have opportunities to share 
ideas in the teaching of 
writing with colleagues and 
to learn from them. 

d. Have informed and trusted 
peers visit their classrooms 
to ensure that they under- 
stand the new concepts 
and approaches and are 
employing them effectively 
in their own teaching. 

6. Teachers should have con- 
veniently available to them 

a professional library regarding 
the teaching of writing. 
(Teachers and librarians could 
use the Selected References in 
this handbook as a checklist 
for determining the adequacy 
of their libraries.) Furthermore, 
procedures should be estab- 
hbiied to ensure -hat the 
library is kept up to date, 
especially in terms of ongoing 
research. 

7. The staf' development effort 
should receive the obvious 
support of district and school 
site administrators. 

8. 1 ^ orts should be made to 
enlist the support of the local 
school district governing board 
and the public for the staff 
development program. It is 
particularly important to 
ensure that staff development 
be considered important 
enough so that part of the 



staffs professional time is 
reserved for the program. 
9. Teachers should be encouraged 
to participate in professional 
organizations, meetings, 
workshops, and conferences 
that are likely t enhance thtir 
skills and knov.^Jge regarding 
the teaching of writing. 

10. Administrators and other 
nonteaching school staff 
members should support staff 
development efforts in the 
teaching of writing and, to the 
degree possible, participate in 
the program. 

11. Teachers should receive staff 
development in writing. They 
should be encouraged to 
engage frequently in the same 
wn ' ^ assignments they give 
to tneir students. By doing so, 
they serve as models, they 
discover potential roadblocks 
or unnecessary difficulties in 
the wording of an assignment, 
they become more aware of 
what students go through 
when writing, and they become 
more aware of the importance 
of the content and not the 
mere mechanics of written 
expression. 

Information may be found in the 
appendix about two strtewide staff 
development prog is in California 
that should be helpful to those who 
wish to design in-service education 
programs at the local level: the 
California Writing Project and the 
Teacher Education and Computer 
(TEC) Center Program. 
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V. Checklist 

for Assessing a Schoors Writing Program 



The following checklist is based 
on the foregoing text. However, 
further reading and the examination 
of local programs for teaching 
writing may encourage those who 
decide to use this checklist to 
augment it. Perforce, it is not 
exhaustive. Neither is it intended as 
a teacher evaluation instrument. 

Readers should think of this 
checklist as a tool for examining a 
school's overall progian^ for 
teaching students to write. It is 
intended to help those who are 
concerned about the teaching of 
writing at a school site to become 
fully aware of the strengths and 
weaknesses of the existing program 
and the need for possible changes. 



If improperly used, checklists can 
be intimidating and ultimately 
counterproductive. To avoid this 
possible outcome, those who decide 
to use this checklist are urged to 
read all of the preceding text. They 
might also consider readings from 
the Selected References and the 
publications of the California State 
Department of Education. Finally, 
they might consider establishing a 
spirit of collegiality at a school site 
level regarding the assessment of 
the school's writing program. If a 
sense of ownership of solutions to 
possible areas of need can be 
established, the use of assessment 
instruments, such as this checklist, 
will be far less threatening. 



**lVhere (here is much desire 
to learn, there of necessity 
wiil be much arguing, much 
writing, many opinions; for 
opinion in good men is hut 
knowledge in the making,** 
John Milton 



I. Motivation for Students to Write (See page 6 in the text.) ^I"; 

How effective is your writing program in providing for: nve (We (We the 

1. Schoolwide encouragement for teachers to engage 
occasionally in the same writing assignments they ask 
of their students? 



2« Opportunities for students to address topics appropriate 
to their interests and levels of knowledge? 



3. Prewriting activities? 



4. Positive reactions by teachers to anything in the writing 
process that students do well? 

5. The avoidance of excessive attention to correctness early 
in the process of teaching students to write'' 



6« Opportunities for students to watch adults engage in the 
writing process? 
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11. The Writing Process 

A. Prewriting— the First Stage (Scc page ii in the text.) 

How effective is your writing program in providing for: 

1. Time for students to reflect and to develop their 
confidence and fluency? 

2* Time for students to define an audience during the 
prewriting stage? 

3. A variety of prewriting experiences, such as displays of 
student work, brainstorming, clustering, dramatic 
activities, field trips, interviewing, and the use of 
audiovisual materials? 



4. Opportunities for students to talk to each other and to 
the teacher about their writing and their plans for 
writing? 

5. A classroom environment with sufficient space and 
materials to stimulate writing activities? 



Somf" 

what Very 

tntjjtc e/fec- EJlfec- tfftc 

the tWt iiir tive 



B. Writing— One Stage in the Process (Scc page i3 in the text.) 
Writing to Develop Fluency 

How effective is your writing program in providing for: 
1l. Both individual and group writing activities? 



2* Oral language experiences as a precursor to writing, 
especially for beginners and for language minority 
students? 

3. Occasional experiences that allow students to write 

without having to be concerned about evaluation, editing, 
or critiques? 



4. Occasional writing experiences designed to promote 
quantity of production quickly at a single sitting? 



5. Opportunities for students to gain confiduno: in the value 
and supply of their own ideas by writing in such forms 
as stream-of-consciousness writing, sensory reporting, 

diaries, journals, learning logs, and dialogues? 



6> Occasional writing experiences in all curricular areas? 



tivf 



Some- 
what 
ejjec- 
the 



tix-e 



Very 
the 
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11. The Writing Process— Continued 

How effective is your writing program in providing for: 

7t Writing experiences for which students know they will be 
the sole audience? 



8» Opportunities for students to dictate to another person 
who records their first draft? 



Somf' 

H/rar Very 

tnejjcf fffcc Eifec' eSfec 

the tive the the 



Writing for an Audience 

How effective is your writing program in providing for: 

!• Opportunities for riudcnts to write for various audiences, 
other than the teacher, including egocentric wilting, such 
as entries in journals and diaries? 

2. Learning opportunities to help students realize the 
importance of identifying their audiences before they 
begin to write? 

3. Opportunities to improve students* sense of audience by 
writing in various modes, such as letters (to a business 
firm, to an editor, to friends and family, and so forth), 
essays, reports, announcements, brief narratives and 
descriptions, articles, plays, poems, biographies, autobi- 
ographies, instructions, researc h papers, and news stories? 

4. Opportunities to improve their sense of audience by 
writing about the same subject in different forms, as 
appropriate, to several different audiences? 



Some' 
what 

IneJJee' fJJfC' 
the th-e 



Very 

^Iffc* eJlfec- 
thr the 



Writing with Purpose 

How effective is your writing program in providing for: 

!• Opportunities for students to write for a variety of 
purposes? 

2« Opportunities for students to study various models of 
writing which exemplify differing purposes for writing? 

3» Encouragement for students to determine the purpose of 
their writing during the prcwriting stage? 

4. Encouragement for students to reconsider during the 
revision stage the purpose of what they have written? 



Some' 

what Very 

IneJJee' ejjec- EJJec* ejjec- 

th'e the th^ the 
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11. The. Writing Process— Continued 



How effective is your writing program in providing for: 

5. Assignments in which students are directed to determine 
the author's purpose in various reading selections? 



6. Assignments in which students write to several different 
audiences with a single purpose in mind and to a single 
audience for varied purposes? 



SomC' 
what 

tivf thr 



Very 

thf tWc 



C. Responding— Reacting to What Was Written (See page 16 in ihe tex(.> 
How effective is your writing program in providing for: 

1. Opportunities for students to help and support each other 
by exchanging written and oral responses to their writing? 

2« Class sessions during which the better sections of 
students' work is read aloud for the enjoyment and 
enlightenment of the class and for purposes of illustrating 
what constitutes better writing? 

3. Encouragement for students to monitor their own writing 

development through a periodic review of their papers? 

4. Responses to student writing which focus on its content 
before attention is directed to problems students may 

have with the conventions of writing? 



the 



H'hot 

ttxr tfxf 



Iff)' 
thr 



D. Revising— Reexamining What Was Written (Sec iKige 18 iiniitMcxc.) ""jj"^ 

i'i' ^. . . . . . > tne/ffC- ^/ffC" {•/fee- 

How effective ts your wntmg program m provtdmg for: tivt the thr tl%r 

1« Opportunities for students to revise papers based on the 
responses of teachers, peers, or others before the papers 
arc formally evaluated? 

2« Instruction in revision skills, such as adding detail and 
omitting repetition? 



3. Opportunities for reconsidering such matters as point of 
view, tone, voice, and audience? 

4. Practice with the four revision skills of addition, deU lion, 
substitution, and rearrangement. 



II. The Writing Process— Continued 



E. Editing—Refining What Was Written (See page 19 in the text.) 



Somt' 

what Very 
IneJJec ejjec EJfec- ejfec- 

the 



How effective is your writing program in providing for: tive the tive 

!• Opportunities for students and teachers to distinguish 

between revision and editing? 

2« Opportunities for students to learn to edit their work for 
the conventions of writing, including grammar, usage, 
capitalization, punctuation, spelling, paragraphing, and 
proper manuscript format? 

3» Opportunities for students to learn to edit their work for 

errors in diction and syntax? 

4» Opportunities for students to learn to understand that 
editing is the final step in refining their papers? 



F, Developing Skill with the Conventions of Writing (See page 20 m the text.) 

Some- 

How effective is your writing program in providing for: inejjeo ejjec- Ejjec- ejjec 

tive tive tive tive 

!• Learning opportunities regarding the conventions of 
writing as the need arises during actual writing activities, 
rather than isolating them and treating them as a 
prerequisite to writing instruction? 

2« The evaluation of students' mastery of the conventions of 
writing on the basis of their writing samples rather than 
relying solely on objective tests covering these 
conventions? 

3» Opportunities for students to explore the potential of the 
English language and to experiment with a variety of 
ways of correctly expressing their ideas? 

4» Opportunities for students to present their work to a 
group of peers for responses, with the option of revising 
and correcting before submission for evaluation? 

5» Early identification of students' needs regarding the 
conventions of writing? 



IL The Writing Process— Continued 












G. Evaluating—Judging the Writing Constructively (s 


ee page 21 in the text.) 


Some- 








How effective is your writing program in providing for: 


IneJJec- 
the 


what 
ejjec- 
tie 


Effec 
the 


Very 
ejjec 
th-e 




1# Self-evaluation at each stage in the composing process? 












2. Strategies that will prepare students to evaluate their 
own writing? 












3. Peer evaluation of each student's writing? 












4. Training to enable students to evaluate effectively the 
writing of their peers? 












5« The determination of the purpose of an evaluation effort? 












6« The selection of the most appropriate means for 

conducting an evaluation, such as holistic, analytical, or 
primary trait scoring. 


• 










7« Policies that reflect consistent and regular assessment of 
varied writing tasks? 












8o The use of student writing samples as a primary means 
of evaluating their writing? 












9^ Teacher staff development in the evaluation of student 
writing? 












H. Postwriting—Reaiizing the Importance of Writing 


(See page 23 in the text.) 


Some- 








How effective is your writing program in providing for: 

!• The publication of student writing in all curriculum areas 
in class or school magazines, newspapers, or books? 


IneJJec- 
the 


what 
ejjec- 
th'e 


E/fec- 
th'e 


Very 
ejfec- 
the 




2« Frequent schoolwide recognition of sucessful writing by 
students at all ability levels through public displays, 
interclass or interschool exchanges, awards, and 
assemblies? 












3. Opportunities for students to receive responses from 
audiences other than the teacher? 












4. Opportunities for students to enter school, district, 
community, and national writing competitions? 
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II. The Writing Process— Continued 

How effective is your writing program in providing for: 

5. Opportunities for students to write and mail letters to 
friends, relatives, companies, editors, celebrities, political 
figures, and other audiences? 



Some- 
what Very 
Infffec effec* Effec eifec 
tive tive tive iWe 



III. Implementing a Schoolwide Writing Program 

A. General Considerations for a Sclioolwide Writing Program (See page 25 in the text.) 

Some- 
How effective is your writing program in providing for: ine/fec ^7/«. Ejifec- e/jei 



!• The preparation of a written plan for a schoolwide 
writing program? 



2« Schoolwide agreement on the objectives for teaching 
writing? 



3. Schoolwide agreement that writing is an important tool 
for learning in all subjects? 

4. Schoolwide agreement that teachers in all content areas 
at the secondary level have responsibilities to assist with 
the teaching of writing? 

5« The encouragement of student writing in all subject areas 
at the elementary school level? 



6. The clarification of the purposes and methods for 
evaluating writing in all content areas? 

1. Adequate time for writing in all content areas? 

S. In-service education programs on the teaching of writing 
for all teachers? 

9« The involvement of school administrators in the writing 
program? 

10. Activities designed to help beginners make the transition 
from oral to written language? 



itve Uve iive uve 



11. Activities designed to elicit student writing in each of the 
specific subject matter areas included in the school's 
curriculum? 
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III. Implementing a Schoolwide Writing Program— Continued 



5. A schoolwide effort to help college-bound students gain 
the writing skills they need? 



Some' 

what Very 



B* Standards and Expectations for Student Writing (See page 31 in the text.) 

How effective is your writing program in providing for: inejjec e//^- E/fec e//Z 

the tlve five tive 

1. The establishment of schoolwide standards regarding the 
quality of student writing and homework involving 
writing? 

2« Opportunities that will enable students and parents to 
become aware of these adopted standards? 



3> Uniform schoolwide application of these standard s? 

4. The establishment of grading policies regarding student 
work that is in accord with these standards? 



Teaching Writing to Language Minority Students (See page 34 in the text.) 

Some- 

How effective is your writing program in encouraging inejjec- e/jel Effect ^ejjei 

schoolwide efforts in the following: tive tive tive tive 

1. Determining the levels of proficiency that language 
minority students have in both their dominant language 
and in English? 



2. Helping language minority students devel.^^ skills with 
the basic features of their dominant language before they 
are required to write? 

3. Development of **basic English" skills of language 
minority students b ''ore requiring them to write in 
English? (See page 34 for a definition of **basic English.") 



4. Encouragement for students who have not yet attained 
facility with "basic English " but who have attained 
facility with the basic features of their dominant 
language, to learn about and make use of the stages in 
the writing process by writing in their dominant language 
initial ly? 



5# Encouragement of students who have begun to attain 
facility with "basic English** to transfer the skills they 
have learned and to begin to write in English? 
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III. Implementing a Schoolwide Writing Program— Continued 



Some' 

How effective is your writing program in encouraging ^^^jj^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ IjJ^^ 

schoolwide efforts in the following: tu-e ti^f dve 

6. Proviiion for appropriate staff development for those 
who are responsible Tor helping language minority 
students learn to write in English? 



7. Development of appropriate attitudes and behaviors on 
the part of all who work with language minority 

students? 

8. Avoidance of any belittling of students' dominant 
language, dialect, or culture? 

9. Extensive prewriting activities and small group work for 
language minority students? * 

10. Extensive oral language activities for language minority 
students? 



IV. staff Development in the Teaching of Writing 



(See page 39 in the text.) 



!• Participation by school staff members in planning and 
implementing a staff development program in the 
teaching of writing? 



Somt' 

How effective is your writing program in providing for: inejjec e//ec- Effec- e/fec- 

the iive tive tive 



It. Staff development programs which are ongoing? 

3. Staff development programs which occur during .he 

regular teaching day rather than during off-duty time? 

4. The adequacy of staff development trainers in the area of 

writing? 

5. Opportunities for participating teachers to experience 
demonstration teaching, to share ideas with colleagues, 
and to receive classroom visits and coaching from 
informed and trusted peers to ensure that they are using 

newly acquired skills and knowledge in their teaching? 

6* A professional library on the teaching of writing? 
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IV. Staff Development in the Teaching of Writing — Continued 



How effective is your writing program in providing for: 

7# Adequate support for staff development in the teaching 
of writing by district and school site administrators, the 
school board, and the public? 

8» Encouragement for teachers of writing to participate in 
appropriate professional organizations, workshops, and 
conferences? 

9. The involvement of administrators and other non- 
teaching stafi members in staff development efforts to 
improve student writing? 



Appropriate staff 
development programs are 
necessary if efforts to 
improve student writing 
are to be successful. 




APPENDIX A 



How to HeJp Your Child 
Become a Better Writer 



Suggestions for Parents from the National Council of Teachers of English 

(Reprinted by Permission) 



Dear Parent: 

We're pleased you want to know 
how to help the NCTE effort to 
improve the writing of young people. 
Parents and teachers irking together 
are the best means for assuring that 
children and youth wiil become skillful 
writers. 

Because the situation in every home 
is different, we can't say when the best 
time is to pursue each of the following 
suggestions. In any case, please be 
aware that writing skill develops slowly. 
For some, it comes early; for others it 
comes late. Occasionally, a child's skill 
may even seem to go backwards. 
Nonetheless, with your help and 
encouragement, the child will certainly 
progress. 

The members of the National 
Council of Teachers of English 
welcome your involvement in your 
child's education in writing. We hope 
you will enjoy following these 
suggestions for helping your child 
become a better writer, both at home 
and at school. 

Things to Do at Home 

I. Build a climate of words at home. 
Go places and see things with 
your child; then talk about what 
has been seen, heard, smelled, 
tasted, touched. The basis of good 
writing is good talk, and younger 
children especially grow into 
stronger control of language when 
loving adults — particularly 



3. 



parents — share experiences and 
rich talk about those experiences. 

Let children see you write often. 
You're both a model and a 
teacher. If children never see 
adults write, they gain an impres- 
sion that writing occurs only at 
school. What you do is as 
important as what you say. Have 
children see you writing notes to 
friends, letters to business firms, 
perhaps stories to share with the 
children. From time to time, read 
aloud what you have written and 
ask the children their opinion of 
what you've said. If it's not 
perfect, so much the better. 
Making changes in what you write 
confirms for the child that 
revision is a natural part of 
writing, which it is. 

Be as helpful as you can in 
helping children write. Talk 
through their ideas with them; 
help them discover what they 
want to say. When they ask for 
help with spelling, punctuation, 
and usage, supply that help. Your 
most effective role is not as a 
critic but as a helper. Rejoice in 
effort, delight in ideas, and resist 
the temptation to be critical. 

Provide a suitable place for 
children to write. A quiet corner 
is best, the child's own place, if 
possible. If not, any flat surface 




Your most effective role is 
not as a critic but as 
a helper. 
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Praise the child*s efforts 
at writing. 



with elbow room, a comfortable 
chair, and a good light will do. 

5. Give, and encourage others to give, 
the child gifts associated with writing: 
-pens of several kinds 

-pencils of appropriate size and 

hardness 
-a desk lamp 

-pads of paper, stationery, and 
envelopes — even stamps 

-a booklet for a diary or daily 
journal (Make sure that the 
booklet is the child's private 
property; when children want to 
share, they will.) 

-a dictionary appropriate to the 
child's age and needs. Most 
dictionary use is for checking 
spelling, but a good dictionary 
contains fascinating information 
on word origins, synonyms, 
pronunciation, and so forth. 

-a thesaurus for older children. 
This will help in the search for 
the "right" word. 

-a typewriter, even a battered 
portable will do, allowing for 
occasional public messages, like 
neighborhood newspapers, play 
scripts 

-erasers or "white-out" liquid for 
correcting errors that the child 
wants to repair without 
rewriting. 

6. Encourage (but do not demand) 
frequent writing. Be patient with 
reluctance to write. "I have 
nothinp to say" is a perfect 
excuse. Recognize that the desire 
to write is a sometime thing. 
There will be times when a child 
"burns" to write, othcs when the 
need is cool. But frequency of 
writing is important to develop 
the habit of writing. 

7. Praise the child's efforts at 
writing. Forget what happened to 
you in school, and resist the 
tendency to focus on errors of 
spelling, punctuation, and other 
mechanical parts of writing. 
Emphasize the child's successes. 
For every error the child makes, 
there are dozens of things he or 
she has done well. 



8. Share letters from friends and 
relatives. Treat such letters as 
special events. Urge relatives and 
friends to write notes and letters 
to the child, no matter how brief. 
Writing is especially rewarding 
when the child gets a response. 
When thank you notes are in 
order, after a holiday especially, 
sit with the child and write your 
own notes at the same time. 
Writing ten letters (for ten gifts) is 
a heavy burden for the child; 
space the work and be supportive. 

9. Encourage the child to write away 
for information, free samples, 
travel brochures For a great 
many suggestions about where to 
write and how to write, purchase 
a copy of the helpful 1 S. Postal 
Service booklet, AH t Letters 
(available from NCTE (5) SI. 50 
per copy). 

10. Be alert to occasions 'vhen the 
child can be involved in writing. 
For example, helping with grocery 
lists; adding notes at the end of 
parents' letters; sending holiday 
and birthday cards; taking down 
telephone messages; writing notes 
to friends; helping plan tnps by 
writing for information; drafting 
notes to school for parental 
signature; writing notes to letter 
carriers and other service persons; 
preparing invitations to family 
get-togethers. 

Writing for real purposes is 
rewarding, and the daily activities 
of families present many oppor- 
tunities for purposeful writing. 
Involving your child may take 
some coaxing, but it will be worth 
your patient effort. 

Things to Do for School 
Writing Programs 

1. Ask to see the child's writing, 
either the writing brought home 
or the writing kept in folders at 
school. Encourage the use of 
writing folders, both at home and 
at school. Most writing should be 
kept, not thrown away. Folders 
are important means for helping 
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both teachers and children see 
progress in writing skill. 

2. Be affirmative about the child's 
efforts in school writing. Recog- 
nize that for every error a child 
makes, he or she will do many 
thing? right. Applaud the good 
things you see. The willingness 
to write is fragile. Your opti- 
mistic attitude toward the child's 
efforts is vital to strengthening 
the writing habit, 

3. Be primarily interested in the 
content not the mechanics of 
expression. It's easy for many 
adults to spot misspellings, faulty 
word usage, and shaky punctua- 
tion. Perfection in these escapes 
most adults, so don't demand it 
of children. Sometimes teachers— 
for these same reasons— will 
mark only a few mechanical 
errors, leaving others for another 
time. What matters most in 
writing is words, sentences, and 
ideas. Perfection in mechanics 
develops slowly. Be patient. 

4. Find out !f children are given 
writing instruction and practice in 
writing on a regular basis. Daily 
writing is the ideal; once a week 
is not often enough. If classes are 
too large in your school, under- 
stand that it may not be possible 
for teachers to ask for as much 
writing practice as they or you 
would like. Insist on smaller 
classes — no more than 25 in 
elementary schools and no more 
than four classes of 25 for sec- 
ondary school English teachers. 

5. Ask if every teacher is involved in 
helping youngsters write better. 
Work sheets, blank filling exer- 
cises, multiple choice tests, and 
similar materials are sometimes 
used to avoid having children 
write. If children and youth are 
not being asked to write sentences 
and paragraphs about science, 
history, geography, and the other 
school subjects, they are not being 
helped to become better writers. 
All teachers have responsibility to 



help children improve their writing 
skills. 

6. See if youngsters are being asked 
to write in a variety of forms 
(letters, essays, stories, etc.) for a 
variety of purposes (to inform, 
persuade, describe, etc.) and for a 
variety of audiences (other stu- 
dents, teachers, friends, strangers, 
relatives, business firms). Each 
form, purpose, and audience 
demands differences of style, tone, 
approach, and choice of wc rds. A 
wide variety of writing expediences 
is critical to developing effective 
writing, 

7. Check to see if there is continuing 
contact with the imaginative 
writing of skilled authors. While 
it's true we learn to write by 
writing, we also learn to write by 
reading. The works of lalented 
authors should be studied not 
only for Ideas but also for the 
writing skills involved. Good 
literature is an essential part of 
any effective writing program. 

8. Watch out for "the grammar 
trap." Some people may try to 
persuade you that a full under- 
standing of English grammar is 
needed before students can express 
themselves well. Some knowledge 
of grammar is useful, but too 
much time spent on the study of 
grammar steals time from the 




Be primarily interested ir 
the content, not the 
mechanics of expression. 
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By becoming an active 
participant in your child's 
education as a writer, you 
will serve not only your 
child but other children 
and youth as well 



study of writing. Time is much 
better spent in writing and 
conferring with the teacher or 
other students about each attempt 
to communicate in writing. 

9. Encourage administrators to see 
that teachers of writing have 
plenty of supplies— writing paper, 
teaching materials, duplicating and 
copying machines, dictionaries, 
books about writing, and class- 
room libraries of good books. 

10. Work through your PTA and 
your school board to make 
writing a high priority. Learn 
about writing and the ways 
youngsters learn to write. Encour- 
age publication of good student 
writing in school newspapers, 
literary journals, local news- 
papers, and magazines. See that 
the high school's best writers are 



entered into the NCTE 
Achievement Awards in Writing 
Program or the Scholastic Writing 
Awards or other writing contests. 
Let everyone know that writing 
matters to you. 

By becoming an active participant in 
your child's education as a writer, you 
will serve not only your child but other 
children and youth as well. You have 
an important role to play, and we 
encourage your involvement. 

For additional copies of this bro- 
chure, send requests prepaid to the 
NCTE Order Department, 1 1 1 1 Kenyon 
Road, Urbana, IL 61801. Up to 14, 
free; 15—99, S.05 each; |00 or more, 
S4.50 per hundred. Parents and 
teachers are encouraged to make copies 
for use with local groups. The brochure 
is also available in Spanish from 
NCTE. 



''A sentence should contain no unnecessary words, a paragraph no 
unnecessary sentences, for the same reason that a drawing should 
have :io unnecessary lines and a machine no unnecessary parts.'' 

William Sirunk, Jr. 



APPENDIX B 



The California Writing Project 



With the help of the California State 
Department of Education, the Bay 
Area Writing Project, which was begun 
in 1974 by the University of California, 
Berkeley, has been expanded during the 
last few years and has become known 
as the California Writing Project. A 
distinctive feature of this project is the 
collaboration it has fostered among 
disparate participating agencies. 

The projects that make up the Cali- 
fornia Writing Project have enjoyed the 
support, joint planning, and involve- 
ment of educators from school districts, 
offices of county superintendents of 
schools, the S. te Department of 
Education, community colleges, and 
public and private colleges and 
universities. Instead of haggling over 
where to place blame for the problem 
of poor writing by students, 
representatives of these various 
educational organizations have engaged 
in wholesome dialogue, have established 
working relationships, and have 
cooperatively established these new 
writing projects. 

Central to these projects is the 
selection and training of cadres of 
teachers of writing. Those teachers then 
serve as in-service education leaders 
and change agents in their own and 
other schools and institutions of higher 
education. Annually at each project 
center, approximately 25 carefully 
selected instructors, from the elementary 
through the university levels, spend six 
weeks during the summer as University 
Fellows. They are intensively trained to 
teach effectively the composing process to 
students and also to their peers. 



During the subsequent year they 
continue with their regular teaching but 
then become known as teacher con- 
sultants. Project personnel negotiate 
with the employers of the teacher 
consultants to obtain the occasional 
release of the consultants to conduct 
in-service education programs. 

Since the ''*eption of the project, 
several hundred educators have received 
summer training. They, in turn, have 
provided in-service education for 
hundreds of others whose new knowl- 
edge has enabled them to improve 
their teaching of the composing 
process. 

General information about the Califor- 
nia Writing Project may be secured from 
the University of California, Berkeley/ Bay 
Area Writing Project or from: 

Language Arts/ Foreign Language Unit 
California State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 944272 
Sacramento, CA 94244-2720 
Telephone: (916)322-3285. 

At the time this handbook went to 
press, the following projects composed the 
California Writing Project: 

Area III Writing Project 
English Department, Sproul Hall 
University of California, Davis 
Davis, C A 95616 
(916) 752-8394/8392 

California State University, Northridge 

Writing Project 
Department of English 
California State University, Northridge 
18111 Nordhoff 
Northridge, CA 91330 
(213)885-3431 



The Bay Area Writing 
Project . . appears to be 
the best large scale effort 
to improve composition 
instruction now in 
operation in this country, 
and certainly is the best 
on which substantial data 
are available." 

MUlmcl Si riven 



Instead of haggling over 
where to place blame for 
the problem of poor 
writing bv students, 
representatives of these 
various educational 
organizations have 
engaged in wholesome 
dialogue, have established 
working relationships, and 
have cooperatively 
established these new 
Writing projects. 



California Writing Project, UGlrvinc 
Office of Teacher Education 
University of California, Irvine 
Irvine, CA 92717 
(714) 856-5922 or 856-678 1 

Central California Writing Project 
Oakes College 

University of Ca'ifornia, Santa Cruz 
Santa Cruz, CA 95064 
(408)429-4047 or 28 1 3 (Msg.) 

Central Coast Writing Project 

English Department 

California Polyterhnic State University 

San Luis Obispo, CA 93407 

(805) 546-2400 

CSULBl South Basin Writing Project 
English Department 

California State University, Long Beach 
1250 Bellflower Blvd. 
Long Beach, CA 90840 
(213)498-4223 

Great Valley Writing Project 
Office of the Stanislaus County 

Superintendent of Schools 
801 County Center Three Court 
Modesto, C A 95355 
(209)571-6605 

Inland Area Writing Project 

Department of English 

California State University. San Bernardino 

5500 State College Parkway 

San Bernardino, CA 92408 

(714)887-7480 o. /446(Msg.) 

School of Education 
University of California, Riverside 
Riverside, CA 92521 
(714) 787-5238 or 5228 

Kernj Eastern Sierra Writing Project 
School of Education 
California State University, Bakersfield 
9001 Stojkdale Highway 
Bakersfield, CA 93309 
(805)833-2219 or833-3l52 

Northern California Writing Project 
Department of English 
California State University, Chico 
Chico, CA 95926 
(916)895-5124/5840 

Redwood Writing Project 
English Department 
Humboldt State University 
Areata, CA 95521 
(707) 826-3759 or 786-9725 (Msg.) 



San Diego Area Writing Project 

School of Education 

University of San Diego 

Alcala Park 

San Diego, CA 921 1 1 

(619) 260-4538 

University of California, 
San Diego 

D-009, Third College Humanities- 
Building, Room 133 

LaJolIa,CA 92093 

(619) 452-25*76 

San Joaquin Valley Writing Project 
Department of English 
California State University, Fresno 
Fresno, CA 93740 
(209) 294-2588 or 2553 (Msg.) 

Sonoma State University/ North Bay Area 

Writing Project 
English Department 
Sonoma State University 
Rohnert Park, CA 94928 
(707) 664-2140 

South Bay Writing Project 
English Department 
San Jost State University 
San Jose, CA 95192 
(408) 277-2817 or 264-3819 

South Coast Writing Project 
Department of English 
University of California 
Santa Barbara, C A 93106 
(805)961-2510 

UCLA Writing Project 
Galey Center, Suite 304 
University of California 
Los Angeles, CA 90024 
(213)825-2531 

University of California, Berkeley f Bay 

Area Writing Project 
School of Education 
5635Tolman Hall 
University of California 
Berkeley, CA 94720 
(415)642-0963 

use/ California Writing Project 
use Writing Project— HSS 200 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, CA 90089-0062 
(213) 743-4942 



APPENDIX C 



Teacher Education and 
Computer Centers 



Teacher Education and Computer 
(TEC) Centers have been set up to help 
schools put together staff development 
plans and to help them meet their 
training needs. The TEC Centers 
provide for training in (I) teaching 
methodology; (2) resource brokerage 
and capacity building; and (3) computer 
use. Although the TEC Centers provide 
for staff development activities in all 
areas of the curriculum, approximately 
60 percent of the centers' funds must 
be spent for activities to improve skills 
in mathematics, science, and the use of 
computers. 

The TEC Centers have consolidated 
the successful staff development 
programs that were offered by the 
former School Resource Centers and 
Professional Development and Program 
Improvement Centers, and the TEC 
Centers will be utilizing the resources 
developed in these earlier programs. 

As the TEC Centers provide for staff 
development, they will develop linkages 
with the institutions of higher education 
in their respective regions. These 
linkages will include cooperatively 
planned efforts to identify resources in 
universities, colleges, and community 
colleges which may be brought to bear 
on meeting the staff development needs 
of the school personnel within the 
various regions served by the centers. 
This partnership will establish a 
supportive relationship between the 
universities and colleges and the public 
schools. 

The TEC Centers will also set up an 
outreach process that will bring 



business and industr* in their regions 
into interactive roles in staff 
development efforts. Through the 
process the centers will identify what 
business and industry can do to 
support staff development and other 
school improvement efforts. This 
linkage will also help the centers 
identify the skills and competencies that 
students must have for employment in 
business and indi'stry. 

Further information about these cen- 
ters, which are listed below, may be 
obtained by contacting the Office of Staff 
Development, California State Depart- 
ment of Education, 721 Capitol Mall, 
Sacramento, California (mailing address: 
P.O. Box 944272, Sacramento, CA 
94244-2720); telephone (916) 7. 

TEC Center, Region I 
901 Myrtle 
eureka, CA 95501 
(707)445-541 1, Ext. 264 

TEC Center, Region 2 

1135 Lincoln St. (P.O. Box 810) 

Red Bluff, CA 96080 

(916)527-5811 

TEC Center, Region 3 
1 1 1 1 Las Gallinas Ave. 
San Rafael. CA 94903 
(415)499-5873 

TEC Center, Region 4 
9738 Lincoln Village 
Sacramento, CA 95827 
(916)363-6758 

TEC Center, Region 5 
2550 25th Ave. 
San Francisco, CA 94116 
(415) 664-8900 
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TEC Center, Region 6 
313 W. Winion Ave. 
Hayward.CA 94544 
(415)887-0152, Exi. 324 

TEC Center, Region 7 
801 County Center III Ct. 
Modesto, CA 95355 
(209)571-5298 

TEC Center, Region 8 
ICOSkypon Dr., MC237 
San Jose, CA 951 15 
(408)947-6992 

TEC Center, Region 9 
535 E. Main St. 
Ventura, CA 93009 
(805)652-7373 



Regions of the TEC Centers 
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TEC Center, Re^on 10 
II44W. LaccyBIvd. 
Hanford,CA 93230 
(209) 584-1441, Ext. 2935 

TEC Center, Region II 
5801 SundaleAve. 
BakersfieId,CA 93309 
(805) 398-3641 

TEC anter. Region 12 
9300 E. Imperial Highway 
Downey, CA 90242 
(213)922-6680 

TEC Center, Re^on 13 
3939 1 3th St. (P.O. Box 868) 
Riverside, CA 92502 
(714) 758^84 

TEC Center, Region 14 
1 30 1 Orangethorpc 
Placentia, CA 92670 
(714)996-3420 

TEC Center, Region 15 
6401 Linda Vista Road 
San Diego, CA 921 1 1 
(619)392-3883 

TEC Center Software Library and 

Clearinghouse 
333 Main St. 

Redwood City, CA 94063 
(415)363-5469 



APPENDIX D 



Computers in the Curriculum 



By Stephen Marcus 



What purpose does writing serve in the 
schools? The first and most obvious 
answer is for students to record what they 
know in term papers, book reports, essay 
tests, and so forth. A very different— and 
equally valuable— purpose for writing is 
to help students discover what it is they 
can learn. In the act of trying to put things 
iiiio woios, students can discover their 
ideas, sharpen their thoughts, and order 
their thinking. 

Today, there are numerous software 
resources available to heip students 
acquire the skills necessary for both pur- 
poses in writing. This software for 
computer-assisted instruction in writing 
(CAI/writing) ranges from the earliest, 
single-activity, drill-and-practice software 
to the notion of "idea processors," and can 
best be described in terms of 
"generations." 

First Generation: Drill 

The earliest application of con^puters to 
writing instruction and the composing 
process was in the area of drill and prac- 
tice. This group of programs focuses on 
basic skills such as spelling, punctuation, 
or sentence combining. Well designed 



drill-and-practice software provides 
instruction that takes advantage of the 
computer's capacity for presenting infor- 
mation in a compelling and interactive 
way while also keeping track of the stu- 
dents' progress. 

Although first-generation CAI/writing 
will undoubtedly continue to improve in 
its capacity for instructing and reHning 
students' basic skills, it is with the intro- 
duction of svcond generation software 
that the computer begins to have a more 
profound effect on writing. 

Second Generation: Writer Aids 

Whether tht writer's purpose is to 
record or to discover, the composing pro- 
cess is often thought of in terms of a sim- 
ple prewriting-writing-rewriting model. 
Research has shown that most writers 
spend 85 percent of their time on prewrit- 
ing (thinking, talking, making notes, out- 
lining, and brainstorming); 1 percent on 
writing (putting down the first complete 
version); and 14 percent on rewriting 
(proofreading, minor editing, and major 
rethinking). The term "writer aids" refers 
to the second-generation software that 
focuses on one of uxse three stages of the 
composing process. 

Prewriting programs. Several useful 
approaches to computer-assisted prewrit- 
ing allow students to generate preliminary 
ideas and structures for literary analysis, 
expository essays, or poems. In general, 
the computer presents the student with a 
coherent set of questions modeled on 
those that a teacher might use to elicit the 
student's own ideas. In some cases, stu- 
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dents' responses are put in an appropriate 
format; in others, the computer merely 
provides a printout of the resulting "dia- 
logue," providing the student with raw 
material for a draft. 

JVord processors. These are the tools 
for turning computers into text editors, 
making it possible to add, delete, change, 
or move text with just a few keystrokes. 

Text analyzers. A third kind of writer's 
aid is found in software that will analyze 
the student's style and provide feedback 
on such dimensions as the degree of sexist 

1 language, jargon, or imprecise diction. 

j Especially sophisticated software may 
check on subject-verb agreement and use 
of active or passive voice. Various pro- 
grams will check spelling and punctuation. 
An ever increasing number of programs 
will suggest changes and will provide 
direct instruction to help students make 
appropriate revisions. 

It should be remembered that second- 
generation software generally focuses on a 
single stage of the composing process. The 
prewriting software has virtually no woid 
processing capability. Word processors 
may help you search and replace, but they 
won't help you figure out what to put 
there in the first place. 

Third Genera'^ion; Integration 

It was inevitable that developers would 
produce software with integrated capaci- 
ties. Programs like Quill{DCl{ Educa- 
tional Software, D.C. Heath and Co., 
Lexington. Massachusetts), WANDA H 
(Ruth Von Blum, Venice, California), The 
Writer's Helper (Conduit, Iowa City, 
Iowa), and The Writer's Workshop (Mi]- 
liken, St. Louis, Missouri) are examples of 



courseware that has evolved from earlier 
focus on erch stage of the composing pro- 
cess. Such programs that provide direct 
instruction in prewriting include a word 
processor and have editing and rewriting 
aids. 

The Model Expanded 

This working model of the writing pro- 
cess is often expanded to include the get- 
ting of readers' reactions prior to revision 
and the "publication" of students' writing, 
either formally or in the more general 
sense of "making it public," for example 
by reading it out loud to classmates or by 
posting itfor others to read. 

Computers provide specialized means 
for generating, storing, and revising texts. 
They also allow groups of people to have 
easy access to each other's work and allow 
teachers to examine the various stages of 
the students' writing in pro^jress. Many 
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teachers have developed informal ways to 
have comments added to students' word 
processor files, and specially designed 
software like ^5FP(Kamala Anandam, 
Miami, Florida) allows teachers to "mark 
up" papers in traditional red-pen fashion. 

In addition to these more traditional 
approaches, there is the growing availabil- 
ity of telecommunications networks that 
provide students with the chance to get 
real responses to their writing from real 
readers — sometimes readers with radically 
diiTerent backgrounds and expectations. 
One striking example is the correspon- 
dence arranged between elementary stu- 
dents in southern California and their 
counterparts in Alaska. Using software 
called The Writer's Assistant {James 
Levin, Cardiff by the Sea, California) 
along with a telecommunications system, 
the students have been able to experience 
the fascination and frustration of making 
themselves clear. (For a detailed discus- 
sion of this project, see Electronic Learn- 
ing, May/ June, 1984, p. 48 

Additional Approaches 

Finally, there is specialized software like 
Story Tree (Scholastic Inc., New York 
City) that students and teachers can use to 
create interactive stories— stories in which 
readers choose one of several possible 



story lines. Other software like Think 
Tank (Living Video Text, Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia) and Max Think {230 Crocker 
Ave., Piedmont, CA 94610) helps orga- 
nize iueas in a traditional outline form, 
but the software aid'i the writer in deciding 
bow to categorize particular ideas. Other 
programs, still in uavelopment, will help 
students generate and test hypotheses. 

It seems clear that future software will 
refine and extend existing approaches to 
CAI/ writing. The trend toward integrated 
packages will perhaps come to include 
specific routines for acquiring open-ended 
human response as well as programmed 
machine analyses. More readily available 
data bases will perhaps encourage student 
writers to browse through electronic 
libraries and to increase their interest in 
more traditional ones. 

As many advances as there have been in 
CAI/ writing, it's well to remember that — 
"generations" notwithstanding — the field 
is in its infancy. The field is foitunate, 
however, in that it has plenty of good 
models to choose from in the instructional 
arena and exciting development tools to 
adopt from the technological domain. 
Most important, however, is that very 
talented teachers all over the nation are 
combining the best of both worlds to the 
benefit of themselves and thei/ students. 
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A great deal has been published 
regarding the leaching of writing, 
especially during recent years. However, 
only those books and periodicals that 
are cited in the text and that are 
particularly pertinent to the content of 
this handbook appear here. Many 
noteworthy publications on the subject 
are not listed, but only because they 
did not seem immediately appropriate 
for the handbook's purposes. Selected 
publications of the California State 
Department of Education, including 
those cited in the text, are listed on 
page 71. 
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Index 



Academic senates' position on writing, 32 

Activities: for beginners in writing, 26; for 
evaluation of students' writing, 23; for 
gathering information, 12; for improving 
basic English, 35; for writing in specific 
subj jt areas, 28; to encourage students 
to revise writing, 18; which elicit 
responses to writing, 17 (Also see 
specific stages in writing process.) 

Administrators: responsibility for supplies, 
54, support for staff development, 40 

Adults, importance of students' seeing 
them write, 7 (Also see Models.) 

Agreement, subject-verb, 20 

Analytic scale, 22 

Art, writing activities in, 30 

Arts, use of for inspiration, 28 

Assessment of student writing, 22. 38 (Also 
see Evaluating.) 

Audience: changes in, 21; checklist of 
writing for, 43; for this publication, I; 
nature of, 16; responses of, 16; writing 
for, 15, 53 

Audiences, activities to write for various, 
15 

Bay Area Writing Project, iv, 5, 55 
Bilingual, advantages of being, 30 
Brainstorming, 12, 20, 27 
Business education, writing activities in, 28 

California Assessment Program, 22 
California Writing Project, iv, vi, 6, 55 
Capitalization, 19 

Checklist: for Assessing Writing Program, 
41; if improperly used, 41; use of in 
editing, 19 (Also see specific stap*!;, in 
wri'.ing process.) 

Clarity, 18, 19, 32 

Climate, classroom, 14 

Clustering, 12, 14, 20 

Competencies in writing expected of 
college students, 32 

Composing: giving attention to process, 13; 
use of computers in, 59; weakness of tests 
in detecting, 22, 38 

Computers; limitations of, 9; TEC Cen- 
ters, 57; use of in writing, 8, 59 

Confidence, effective program develops, '3 

Consultations, with students, as a response 
activity, 17 

Consumer affairs, writing activities for, 31 

Content, importance of emphasizing, 7 

Conventions of writing: II, 19. 20; 
activities for, 21; checklist for, 45; 



learning to correct errors In, 33; learning 

to observe the, 13 
Correcting, research about, 5 
Correctness: editing helps achieve, 19; 

effect on fluency, 14; in evaluation, 21; 

in first drafts, 13; overriding concern 

for, 7 

D Dictation, useful activity for beginners, 27 
Diction, 6, 15, 19, 21 
Dictionary, ii, 33, 52 
Discourse, 13, 16 

Drama: as motivation for writing, 12; use 
of, as postwriting activity, 24; writing 
activities in, 30 

E Editing: activities to teach skills of, 19; 
checklist for, 45; during writing tage, 
11; of this handbook, iii; standards 
for, 19; tasks of, 19; testing for skills 
in, 22, 38 
English: advanced, 35; basic, 35; non- 
standard dialect of, 35; substandard 
versus nonstandard, 35 
English language arts, writing activities for, 
28 

Evaluating: 21; checklist for, 46; methods 
of, 23; of homework, 31; purposes of, 
22, 37 

Expectations, for student writing, 31 
Experiences: effect of limited number on 

writing, 26; sharing of, 5i 
Expository writing, 1 1 

F Family life, writing activities in, 31 
Fear of writing, 7, 13 
Fluency: 2, II, 14, 28; activities for 

developing, 14; checklist for, 42 
Foreign languages, writing activities in, 30 

G Governing board, support of, 40, 54 
Grading (See Assessing and Evaluating.) 
Grammar: effect of overemphasis, 53; 
importance of, 20; in edtnng, 19; in 
isolation, 6; in revision stage, 20; 
relationship to purpose, 16; research 
about, 3 

H Handbook in writing, use of, viii, 9, 59 
Health, writing activities for classes in, 30 
Holistic scoring, 23 
Homework, 31 

"How to Help You- Child IJecome a 
Better Writer," a, 26, 51 



Informal writing, 11 

In-service education, 40, 55 (Also see 

staff development.) 
Instructors (See Teachers.) 
Interview, as part of writing activity, 15 

Journals, II, 14, 24, 28, 35, 52 

Language, power of, 7 

Language arts, integration of, 6, 60 

Language minority students: activities for, 

35; checklist for teaching writing to, 48: 

teaching them to write, 34 
Learning log, 14, 29 
Letters, 14, 15, 24, 28, 29, 52 
Library; classroom, 36; professional, 40 
Literature: es;>»;ntial part of writing 

program, 53; requirement in college 

preparatory courses, 34; source for 

writing, 12 

Manuscript form, task in editing. 19 

Mathematics, writing activities in, 29 

Mechanics of language (See specific types.) 

Microcomputers (See Computers.) 

Mode, changing, as a postwriting 
activity, 24 

Models: adults serving as, 7, 51; teachers 
>erving as, 40; types of, 5 

Modes, of writing, 2, 13, 16 

Motivation: for writing by having students 
write daily, 14; checklist, 41; heart of the 
process, 6; need, as best type of, 21; provid- 
ing for, 12; sources of, 9, 15 

Music, activities for writing in, 30 

Oral language: for language minority 
students, 35; power of, 7; reinforcement 
for writing, 6; transition to writing, 26; 
use of transcription to build skills in, 28 

Overhead projector, use of, 17 

Paragraphing. 19, 32 
Parents, suggestions for, 51 
Phonics, 27 

Physical education, writing activities in, 30 
Plagiarism, 33 

Poetry: use of for oneself, 14; use of in 

social studies, 29; use of with 

beginners, 27; use of with language 

minority students, 36 
Postwriting: 23; activities for, 24; checklist 

for program, 46; one aspect of 

evaluation stage, 21 



Prewriting: 1 1; activities for, 12; as an 

activity in conventions of writing, 20, 21; 

ch^*cklist for, 42; for language minority 

students, 35; as related to postwriting, 

24; as related to the writing stage, 13; 

research in, 5; use of computers in, 59 
Primary trait scoring, 23 
Proficiency in English: limited, 34; two 

dimensions of, 34 
Proficiency standards, 37 
Proofreading: in editing, 19; as related to 

revision, 17; students' need for, 33 
Publishing: as postwriting, 24; of this 

handbook, ii 
Punctuation: in conventions of writing, 20; 

in editing, 19; in evaluating stage, 22; 

parent's help in, 51; when taught in 

isolation, 6 
Purpose: accivities to help students write 

for, 16; checklist for writing with, 43; of 

the handbook, I; in the writing process, 

16 




Quantity, effect of in writing, 4 



RReactiofi, to writing, 4, 16 
Read-aiound group, 17 
Reading: activity in English language arts, 
28; 1.1 developing skill with conventions 
of writing, 20; in editing, 19; effect on 
writing, 5; parent's task in, 51, 53; 
position in language learning sequence, 
6; as postwriting activity, 24 
Refinement stage of writing, 19 
Rereading, as part of revision stage, 18 
Research, on the teaching of writing, 3 
Responding: 16; activities for, 17; checklist 
for, 44; in motivating students, 7; 
research in, 4 
Revising: 18; activities for, 18; checklist 

for, 44; natural part of writing, 51 
Rewriting: 60; in revising stage, 18; as 

postwriting activity, 24 
Rhetoric, adjusting for audience, 15 

S School board, support of, 40, 54 
Schoolwide writmg program (See Writing 

program.) 
Science, writing activities in, 29 
Scoring: analytical, 22; guide for, 38; 

holistic, 23; primary trait, 23 
Semantics, 16 

Sentence combining: in developing skill 
with conventions of writing, 21; in 
editing, 20; research in, 4 



''People get better at using 
language when they use it 
to say things they really 
want to say to people 
they really want to say 
them to, in a context in 
which they can express 
themselves freely and 
honestly. " 

John Holt 



Sentence types, need to use, 33 
Sharing, as postwriting activity, 24 
Social studies, writing activities in, 28 
Speaking (See Oral language.) 
Spelling: for beginners, 27; in editing, 19; 

in evaluation, 22; parent's help with, 51, 

52; taught in isolation, 6 
Staff development: 39; in all areas of 

curriculum, 57; checklist for, 49; 

essentia! to effective writing program, 2; 

for training teachers in assessment, 38 
Stages of the writing process, 2; for 

teaching language minority students, 34 

(Also see each of the specific stages.) 
Standards: for student writing, 31; 

checklist for, 48 
Stylebooks, 19 
Syllabication, 19 
Syntax, 19 

Teacher Education and Computer (TEC) 
centers, 57 

Teachers: :!ttitude and behavior of, 36; as 

models for students, 2, 40; 

responsibilities of, 53: responsibility in 

every subject area. 25; si/e of classes, 53; 

staff development for, 55; suggestions 

for, 1; training of, 55 
Tests: for conventions of language, 20, 22; 

purposes of, 38: for revealing correct 

usage, 22; types of, 21, 37 
Thinking, stage of in writing. 1 1 
Topics, importance of in writing, 7 
Tracing, for beginners, 27 
Translating, as postwriting activity, 24 
Typewriter, as encouragement to write. 52 



u 



w 



Usage: in developing skill with 
conventions, 20, 21; in editir;, stage, 19; 
parentis role in helping with, 5r, 
relationship to purpose, 16; research 
about, 4; taught in isolation, 6 

Vocabulary: for language minority 
students, 36; needed by all students, 20; 
testing for, 22 

Work in pairs, for editing, 20 

Writer's block, 7, 60 

Writing: 13; activities (see Activities); 
assessment of, 37; for an audience, 14; 
ch "cklist for, 42; clarity of, associated 
with thinking, 32; competencies expected 
of college students, 32; displaying, and 
other postwriting activities, 24; integral 
part of the learning process, 25; invisi- 
ble, 60; for language minority stu- 
dents, 34; for oneself, 15; parent's role 
in, 51; a private act, 7; position in 
sequence of language learning, 6; process 
(see Writing process); purpose, 16; 
responding to, 16: schoolwide program 
for, 25; suggestions for teaching, 1; use of 
computers in teaching, 8, 59 

Writing process: 2, 13; for beginners. 27: 
effect of different purposes on. 16; stages 
of. II 

Writing program: checklist for 
implementing schoolwide, 47; for 
college-bound students, 32; principles of 
an effective, 2; schoolwide. 25; written 
plan for, 25 



"Who casts to write a living line, must sweat/* 

Ben Jonson 
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Selected Publications of the 
Department of Education 



The 1986 edition of the Handbook for Planning an Effective Writing Program is 
one of approximately 600 publications that are available from the California State 
Department of Education. The Department's publications cited in this handbook and 
others thai the readers may find helpful in their work follow: 



Administration of Maintenance and Operations in Public Schools (1986) 
Apprenticeship and the Blue Collar System: Putting Women k,^, Right 1 rack ( 1982) 
Assessment of Writing Performance of California High School .seniors ( 1977) 
Bilingual-Crosscu .ural Tcaehcr Aides; A Resource Guide (198^ ) 
Boating <he Right Way (1985) 

California Commodity Cuisine Recipe Collection ( 1986) 
California Private School Directory 
California Public School Directory 

Career Vocational Assessment of Secondary Students with Hxceptional Needs (1983) 
College Core Curriculum: University and College Opportunities Program Guide ( I9*'.<) 
Computer Applications Planning ( 1985) 
Computers in Education: Goals and Content (1985) 
J-dueational Software Preview Guide ( 1985) 
l-lcmentary School Program Quality Criteria (1985) 
English Language Framework for California Public Schools (1 976) 
FocJ Service Program Monthly Inventory Record (1985) 
Guide for Vision Screening in California Public Schools ( 1984) 
Handbook for Conducting an Elementary Program Review ( !985) 
Handbook for Conducting a Secondary Program Review (1985) 
Handbook for Planning an Effective I'oreign Language Program (I9K5) 
Handbook for Planning an Effective Mathematics Program (1982) 
Handbook for Planning an Elfective Reading Program (1983) 
Handbook for Teaching Ciintonese-Speaking Students (1984) 
f landbook for Teaching Pilipino*Speaking Students ( 1 986) 
Handbook for Teaching Portuguese-Speiiking Students ( 1983) 
Handbook on California Education for Language Minoritv Parents Chinese English 
;-dition(l985) 

History Social Science Framework for California Public Schools (1981) 
liT.nrovingthe Attractiveness of the K 1 2 Teaching Profession m Cililorma (1983) 
hnprovlrig the Human Environment of Schools: Facilitation (I9S4) 
Improving Writing in California Schools: Problems and Solutions ( 1983) 
Individual Learning Programs for Limited^English-Proficient StudentstI9h4> 
Instructional Patterns. Curriculum for Parenthood Education (1985) 
Manual of First-Aid Practices for School Bus Drivers (i983) 
Martin Luther King. Jr.. 1929 1968(1983) 
Mathematics Framework for California Public Schools (1985) 
Model Curriculum Standards: Grades Nine Through TweKe (1985) 
Nutrition Education Choose Well. Be WclL A Curriculum Guide for Junior High 
School (1984) 

Nutrition Education Chouse Well. Be Weh. A Ciirriculum Guidv foi High Schuul t I9H4> 



S6.75 

10.00 
2.75* 
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13.00 
9.00 

14.00 
4.00 
2.25 
5.00 
2.50^ 
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3.25 
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6.00 
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1.50 
4.50 
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3.25 
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*These publications are cited in the handbook. 

tThc following editions arc also available, at the same price. Armenian; English. Cambodian English. 
Hmong/ English. Korean/ English, Laotian. EngliJih, Spanish, English, and Vietnamese, English. 
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Since the liarcdbook^s 
writers focus primarily on 
the components of a 
writing program, those 
desiring more information 
regarding the broad 
curriculum of EngPish may 
wish to consult the 
English Language 
Framew urk for Californui 
Public Schools, 
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If it is used properly, 
this handbook can be a 
valuable tool for those 
wishing to assess the 
quality of a schuors 
writing program, to 
pinpoint the needs fa,- 
staff development^ and to 
plan and implement a 
new program. 



Physical Performance TcM for California, 1982 Edilion (1984) |.50 
Practical Ideas for Teaching Writing as a Process ( 1986) 

Program Guidelines for Severely Orthopcdicaily Impaired Individuals ( 1985) 6.00 

Raising Expectations: Model Graduation Requirements (198."^) 175 

Reading Framework for California l^ublic Schools (1980) I.75* 

School Attendance Improvement: A Blueprint for Action (1983) 2.75 
School Program I)e\etopment Manual (1982) 

In binder 7.00* 

Without binder 3.00* 

Science Education for the 1980s (1982) 150 

Science Eramework for California Public Schools ( 1 978) 3.00 

Science Era me work Addendum (1984) 3.0O 

Secondary Program Review Handbook (198 1) 1.50* 

Secondary School l*rogram Quality Criteria (1985) 3.25 

Selected I-inancial and Related Data for California lUiblic Schools ' 1 985) 3.00 

Standards for Scoliosis Screening in California I'ubtic Schools ( I981»v 2.50 
Statement cn Competencies in English and Mathematics Expected of Entering 

Freshmen (1982) 2.50* 

Student Achievement in California Schools: 1983-84 Annual Report ( 1985) 2.00* 

Studies on Immersion Education: A Collection for U.S. Educators (1 9^M) 5.O0 

Trash Monster Environmental Education Kit (for grade six) 2.\00 

University and College Opportunities Handbook (1984) ",25 

Visual and I*erforming Arts Framework for California INiblie SchooN (1982) 3.25 

Wcfn'Safe, Waterand Boating Safety, Grades 4 -6(198.^) 2.50 

Wizard of Waste Environmental Education Kit (for grade thiec) 20.00 

Work Permit Handbook (1985) 6.00 

Young and Old Togeiher; A Resource Directory of Intergenc^ationa! Resources (1 9K5) 3.00 

Orders should be directed to: 

California State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 271 

Sacramento, CA 95802-0271 

Remittance or purcha.se order must accompany order. Purchase orders without 
checks are accepted onl> from government agencies in Cdliforniti, Sdlcb tax should be 
added to all orders from California purchasers. 

A complete list of publicationb available from the Department, including apprentice- 
ship instructional materials, may be obtained by writing to the address listed above. 

A list of approximately 140 diskettes and accompanying manuals, available io 
members of the California Computing Consortium, may also be obtained by writing to 
the same address. 



♦These publications are cited \v\ the handbook. 
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